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This .issue of- STUDIES IN THIRD WORLD SOCIETIES 
is dedicated £o former Senator J. .William Pulbright 
.■* for his solid achievements in international education 
and in public service. Senator Pulbright .was the 
. distinguished speaker and recipient of the 1982 Thomas . 

Jefferson Award in International Education A by the . • 
- Association for Anthropological Diplomacy, Politics, /.. 
'/•and Society. 'Ae award was confetred on him in Washington 
/■ p. C. in 1982, in conjunction with the annual meeting - 
of the American Anthropological Association. 

- ' in addition to the award/dinner program, the * 
Association for Anthropological Diplomacy, politics, 
* land Society also held a. scientific session on the 
contributions of anthropology to- diplomacy. The papers . 
. in this issue by Prof essdrs Paul J. Magyar elja, Vivian 
> J. Rohrl, and Marc Mlcozzi weje read during the symposium 
' while Prof . Walter L. William's article served as 
t .the Distinguished Lecture during the banquet/program. 



,i -frox. Ruyttiu >vhciii/ »«v — . .. . . . u 

;> Symposium;, amplified on his oral presentation with 
Vvhis provocative paper In this/issue. Juan R. Francisco's 
article was reprinted from the Occasional Papers- Series 
of the Philippine /- American Educational Foundation 
in Manila, with the^author's written permission. 
- '' ■ v.-. ' . *, ■ ' - 

I would like to thank my co-editors of STUDIES 
IN THIRD WORLD- SOCIETIES, Prof . Vinson H. SUtrlive, 
Jr. and Prof. Nathan Altshuler, for their significant 
assistance , and cooperation in? the publication .of this 
issue. We thank Dr. Paul 0* Magnarella for being 
quest editor, Jean Belvih of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, College'of William and Mary,, fq.r her speedy 
and", ^curate work of production, and Sharon Haegele 
for her excellent proofreading of this manuscript. 
Finally, we thank the American Anthropological Association 
for giving us a forum to explore new ideas. 
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INTRODUCTION 

. > 
» 

CULTURAL DIPLOMACY 



PAUL^ ... MAGNARELLA 
UniversAW of 'Florida 




i /The word "diplomacy," meaning the theory and 

1 practice of conducting negotiations between governments , 
i" 4 derives -from' the Greek diploma, meaning something 

writteA on .parchment and folded. TheJ Greek word, 
V. which 'designated the Written instrument exchanged 

by negotiating* governments, entered the English /language 

* ■ only in the 18th century when intercourse be.tveen 
. European states ..'became formalized . ' Informal diplomatic 

practices, however, most probably predate the neolithic 
-* periods By the 14th century B.C., the Egyptian dynasties 
engaged in a sVqtem of diplomacy with various Mesopotamia^ 

* states, and later' both the Chine^rv states an£ the^ 
Indian kingdoms had developed fratterite of diplomatic: 

% relations with their neighboring political entities. . 

* v Modern diDlom^cy devel^fftB^ primarily out of the 
«M^iHoric IfPaciiBfe and agreements of Western peoples. 

Itfe roots go back to the. Greek city-states and the 
Roman Empire*. Some subsequent increments and modifications 
ar# attributable *to .the clerical diplomacy of Medieval 
EtoTQp^ and the dynastic diplomacy of Europe's monarchies* 
Much pf" t:he ostentation of contemporary diplomacy 
is a eafrry^oyer from tnLs last period when a foreign 
envoy wfs the symbolic ^equivalent of his sovereign 
- abroad. Many of the current rules of diplomacy, especially 
- * the order of ranks, were determined by. Western states 
at 'the 1815 Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle v Todjiv^Wesiern 
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culture Vnd.histoiy continue, to dominiir^^the rule! 
and ritual of formal diplomacy . Of th^ori&nal five 
official language's ojE the United "K^ t i b r^s Eti<^i i*sh, 
.French , Russian, Spanish} Chinee) , for/* example , just^v* 
one is non-Western. Only recently, ..nWe th^.TJN adjied 
A*abic. c thereby, raising' to ^iplom^tie status J.for 
some purposes) a language - .spolgen by more .than 120 
million people in over 20. Middle- Eastecn and African. 



«t^ates. * . . ' • * 



. /• 

St£ ( 



Because modern diplomacy consists of, a series 
of symbol jcV ]&>itqai, rank, and procedural patterns 
constructed .with values amd norms - rooted^ in Western 
history, the post-World War II emergence of a majo^ity^ 
of* today's Third World states created a JkAnC of inter- 
national -cultural crisis. Having gained political-* 
independence* front Western imperial domin^rxc/e He home, 
these states were being permitted to join an international 
community whose terms of" discourse had already been* 
set by , their* former imperial rulers. Third world 
d iplomats had little choice, but to accept this state 
of affairs and participate -in 'formal ; in ter national 
discourse on the basis oL cultural precepts foreign 
to their own. Thpse who completely accepted t^e. Western 
dictate^ of. their ro Inmost probably alienated themselves , 
culturally from *dme of^ their; own^people. Many, f 
am sure, felt culturally alienated themselves as they 
participated" in the diplomatic -process. Of the Third 
World state leaders, Iran's Ayatollah Khameifli is- 
one of the few who has rejected -the rules of Kestern 
diplomacy as .the contrivances of imperialist inf, i dgli 
(see Magnarella 1980). fc 
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The anthropological study jof diplomacy is a hoi 
roafeh to this moafc^in teres t ing- and culti>«|lly r ich 
jd bfihurtan activity. The^ first collection Of 
pers devoted to this top^ic -appeared in fitudp^K in 
-Third Wjbrld Soc ie t ies fcYi 980V under the title Culture 
and DiptTdjnacy fn the '^ird World. « The present issue, 
complerri^nts that earlie#* collection.. 

■ ■ * " .. " 

, : ■ Tn bhe first paper/that folljows^ this Introduction, 
Professor i*on£']cl Cohen of the University of Florida 
of fers a ..general*, discussion of some of the' questions * 
an ' anthropology of dipfomarcy might consider. These - 
involve the v impact of diverse cultures on the diplomatic 
process, the "importance of 'cultural symbols in negotia- 
tions, and the supra-national character of various 
international agencies and their prof ef f;j ofaal staffs. * 
Theae and other topics' delineated by. Cohen Qan b v e 
iTfljujitf ully ^xamined anthropologically. 

. • 
v n . 
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In/stlie next paper , Professor Vivian Rohrl of 
San Diego State Bni\rtrrsity addresses the 2nfchroj>oloaic#l 
-study of international "law. * "She argues that' conflict 
* resolution between^, political entitles ^of varying levels 
of complexity can be reduced -to % cominon denominators^. 
She also „ maintains *that\ the. international conub^nity 
of states, laclffing as It" does, a universally recognized 
chief , Is aijalogousr to - a tribal society. Hence well 
established* anthropological understandings of less 
^complex societies can b6 us efiplly^ applied to the jStudy 
"of le^al behavior among modern states.* ^ ... < 

m * In his contribution , Prof essor * J\R. ^rancisco r 
fthe* Executive Director of^ the Philippine-American 
^ Educational Foundation, discusses the Fulbright, Program 
*s it 1, relates to the diplomacy* of Philippine-American 
cult ura 1 > anii educational exchange^.' He describes 
the <• program 'I historic background * and development , 
jSLiid . assesses Its* pqlitical-culturai-educatibnal impacts 
oil the stsftes'and pebples involved. Francisco also 
-raises a y series of pertinent questions that governments 
^'engaged in such exchanges should consider. 

Dr. Marc MicozzJ* of the University of Pennsylvania 
takes up the topic of the d'iplom&cy of international 
medical assistance. Specif ically, he deals with 4 the 
political strategies and medical drawbacks of health 
care programs as <£urren£ly offered by richer countries 
•to poorer ones., Micozzi notes the importance of the 
cultural context to effective medica} care, and calls 
for greater involvement^ by "medical anthropologists 
in the planning, delivery, 'and ev^luat Jtoii of su'Ch 
aid programs. ^ 

In my own contribution, I 'discuss* the significant 
impact of\ ethnijfcity on politics. w*thin -and between 
states. U. S.. policy in the Middle E^st, fo-^iflBt^nce , 
•is 4 prejudiced ^b-y the existence of ,# a wellr-f inahCed 
and threatening (to. congressmen)* pro-Israel -lobfcy. 
That lobby t s hold on corigress is sojetrong 1 , that senators 
and representatives often suppcwrt Israel 1 s • demands 
' Ad actions without carefully considering the 4-mpiications 
or such support for America's own interests. I also 
list a series of research questions in the area .of 
ethnopolitics. / . v 

In the final ip^per, Walter Williams, Professor 
of Law at the College of William arid Mary, expresses 
his concerns over the unprincipled use of coercion 
in international affairs* He warns that our world 
community may be "rushing down a slippery slope" towards 
the traditional, nineteenth century rule of no legal 



3£estra-tnt over major armed foj:ce«" < William^ also 
critic^es current U.S« : . foreign 'policy practices that 
ignore human righ±s -violations. by friendly or non-threat-- 
ehing states, 4 but 'dramatiz^ violations committed t>y 
advdrsa"&y- states. j s .* - . 

'""*#. • 
J " Throughout his excellent paper, Williams stresses 
ft.be need to appreciate the' -socfocjaltural d.ctotexts 
Tof international law ajid diplomacy. "Culture, diplomacy, . 
/'and legal process are highly interdependent , " he writes.' 
"By helping tjpvernment officials to have an* improved- 
understanding of trheir own and other cultures, anthro- 
pologists 'can assist in ^providing * governments with 
a better J frame' of reference 1 fcr t^hre« development 
and implementation of , international ]av." Williams 
also maintains that "international lawyers and diplomats 
could irine many ay gold nugget from the knowledge and 
studies of anthropologists." These words by^ a noted 
inter national lawye r offer anthropologists more than 
gracious encouragement. ' They also ale/rt anthropologists ' 
of Vheii responsibility to apply their - craft , either; 
»by working a}one on in conjunction woth colleagues 
from other disciplines, to the international arene. 
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. ANTHROPOLOGY AND DIPLOMACY: 
s. -NeW Wirte, .or New Bottled? 



\ 



RONALD COHEN 
v University of Florida 



In what is to' folJow I 'have tried to examine 
the cippropr iate tjirusts, questions , and parameters 
of contributions to an ar>thr opology of diplomacy. 
Let me begin by defining t^rms so that we can look 
not only for new wines, but new bottles;- i.e., new 
conceptions of .the problem. Diplomacy does not pel: 
se deal with cultural variations. Sy.plomatrc/ relations 
may, and agai.n they may not, occur within corrtexts 
of cultural distinctions. ^ Canadian-U. S. relations 
have very few cultural/ distinctions beyond the spelling 
of a Tew words and the ^er^se of continuity with a 
mother country in one caSe, (ostensibly)' broken in 
the y otfrer. More precisely, diplomatic relations refer 
to contexts in which aifconomous p^ofcitscal units must 
interact as corporate entities' through their ' represent- 
atives . The interr action is special because there 
j s no -overarching authority whose tower to^ settle 
disputes is acceptable to all parties, concerned. 
There may _fc>y customary .rules governing the interactions,* 
but no automatic procedures for enforcing compliance ^ 
exists, should one or more parties "to the interaction^ 
^decide to Ipreak the *ru3 es 'or the terms^of agreements. , 

In this sense* the anthropology of diplomacy refers , 
to a par ticularlf orm of political relationships, not 
necessar ily iateVzultural * It includes, for example ^ 
relati^rts among rolit'ically autonomous segments of- 




a* single- 'ethnic .group which" occur red among; societies 
living in pre-colojiial segmentary social, 'formations.- 
In/the contemporary world all such societies a$e parts 
of one or more natiori. states . such that^ dipl.oma.tic . 
relations are subordinated -^to • repogni^ed administrative 
structures. This me»ans that cpTftempor ary. diplomacy*^ ' 
is restricted to interstate relations gi ven the degitimaftef 
sovereignty of all parties in the , interaction. • . . •. 

< , . ■ The .anthropology* of diplomacy . thea- deal.5 ^.ith ^; > 
the quality, ingredients and'meaning of th^se <^pldpi^tj<: C. ,\ 
relations and < with factors determining "su6h relation^ ^i' 
S,tat,ed more f prmafiLl^, ci iplomaticf ela^tions are in^r^ctioris^ 
amongst autonomous;;, corporate units; who r^cogni^e r >6 
sovereign pow^r.vBeyprid 't^eir^oWn.. Such ^relations , 
are a function*b£; ^ similarities 
of. interests.; . cul tur al backgrounds 'power \ .ec6nomi'b.. \ 1 
competition '*and exchange/ physical distance, ;politipaX - s 
soc ial*izat£on, arid, ideology . Let/iri^,;>go. over^-^oiti^, 
of the mekin \ifogxedients this ttii^o.£^ 
order to illustrate . direct* ons of - research i^gji.e<3^ y 
in, this conception*' \ . •'•'•-•. ! V . • '^V::'-.- - v ^^v%-^ ;V ^i-^ : ' 

Many, years ago, Lord. Acton t ^&:f,&u^ 
said' countries.^. ha-y.e.- neither -,f r i00^^06r' ^ti : <^0^:J^Jl 
OnTy i hte res The , .^£i^ng r ,eleme^ 

stat ement' it dbesn' t cover sent imentiS. ^ r ef e.r e to $f j$ 
the/ notion tha€ Scholars 1 like.. Dumdtit ^ U97 6) , ^ho'^pfc-.^ 
• to* trfea't cpilec it i vi't|efe as ind ivd^^l^y ' .^Tf^t'^^^f^ 
W "sociological imaginati on" . * JSat i o ri^iivt e^cac i^al$j$£.^ 
e.rit;iriely^ in rational waysv/:* That ,,-is 'to* say, j^i^e^pll 
.tjheir t a ssum.pt ions of .What constitutues their oWn-lnt'etests^vl^ 
they ' try .to maximize uhe'ir ; own goa] s" in- si]tuat.ipn$V^; 
where they are gorily one among, two or morfe soyet^iqn.- 
tijiits. '■ p . ' -. v ' % vV ■ :■ \ - : 

"Anthropology is ' important within this context ' 
^because ratibhality varies according to thA assumpt i^s ' 
•d:^^, ; ,Which a m£&ns-ends schema.works. Given Ibtie validity 
■ of 0^1ievability of Mein Karo^f, 1 the Holocaust, is ^rat- 
.ional^i Newspaper articled political; ahalys^^ .and 
other s ;txy to" explain Lib.y<a 1 s -moves in .tJorthvA'f f ica r 
;strid into, the "Sudan with. , Labyan inf fuences- rumored 
to. reach into 'N-igerV Mali and ^Nigeria.* Like m'any^ 
leaders- bef or e him, Khadaff i >has arearly 1 written put*, 
and published hi v s assumptions/ arid logical, derivations- 
of Libya 1 s and Islam 's interest's in the*-M idd lef *Ja$t .* 
and Africa. His expansionism may not be a scientifically . 
valid function, of his own asstimpt i ons.. : - ^intffe^'d^J^*;-^.^" 
believe he must be understood. bcTquite di rf '"ete'nt\^r^ftds\' ! % .' 
'^but h'is actions follow logically Worn hi£ own statements 



about tfhe interests of Isfam and Arabism in worl*d 

affairs*// ■ \ ' * 

> ' *■ ■ ' 

,-. — ■■ In general, political scientists tend to isolate 

the interests of* sovereign states and to. show how 

thee.e affect their international relations. Deeply 

^a k den differences in'Hhe w,ays national goals derive 

from differing logics, i #e. , /arguments * following frbm 

different assumptions about what is worthwhile, what 

£s ^morally proper, what are the most desired relatione? 

among states, require many of the skills of cultural 

analysis generally associated with social anthrcgpblogy. 

» < 

One of the b^st examples of such work is th&t- 
pf Handler (1984) writing on the ideology of contemporary- 
separatism in Quebec . *?y analyzing^ the writings of 
Rene" Levesqiie, the leader of Parti Quebecois ,and 
adding, material from his o,wn f i eld work , Handler is t 
able to show 'us how the logic of separatifem works, 
and why- people who espouse this ideology feel, they 
mu^t have' a new and separate stat^of their own outside 
the Canadian Federation/' but lfnked ; tp it by ties 
of ; tradition , - location , and diplomacy.- The article 
fail's to discus's or analyze how successful the ideology 
ife , v .^ncf whether or not the people are actually willing 
to Accept diplomatic father, than incorporated provincial 
Status with Canada. -'However, a semiotic analysis 
, : qTE the ideology of separatism is a useful contribution 
.to aur Understanding of ethnic-based separatism as 
V form of potential state formation*, creating diplomatic 
rather than encapsulated or incorporated relations 
between one -gjoup and another. 

«. -v . *>.. i. " . :/ r ; 

This does rjpt imply cultural relatdvisjn. Just 
because anthropological analysis can 'lead to a ihuch 
needed understanding of Kadaffi"s expansionist interests, 
orBoukassa's or Idi Amin's replacement of state interests 
• with a monarchical one of personal power ^through thel 
/use.oiE atrocit^ .or public policy in no way means* we* 
ought to condone such interests. TS understand distasteful 
f orei g ji activities should rScK3 to improved strategies 
for. dealing with then)/ never to tolerance. 

I.H today 's world culturalMif f erences and similarities 
' are miny times ' more *cpraple^than those traditionally 
associated with cultural research, ♦Representatives 
of countries of. strikingly different cultures may 
all belong to an .emergent social formation^ of inter- 
-national bureaucrats to be found in most\ capitals 
' of the world. Organizations like the United^Nations, 
jFAQ) Agence Culturelle et Technplog ie , the Olympic 



Games, the Commonwealth*, O.E.C.D., SEATO, the Commterm, 
ILO, UNESCO, and hosts of ""non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) demand common fferms'.of language , behavior , 
personal commitments, arid values. , People ftom widely 
differing cultural backgrounds have learned to live 
in this international environment either as diplomatic 
representatives or supra-nationals , ones whose personal 
interests are supposed to have shifted to those of 
the organization itself and to its goals. How much 
and under what conditions this emergent culture and 
its demand can actually replace or submerge national, 
os regional interests and concerns and how much the 
concerns of a specific international organization 
color the participation of individuals in these new 
diplomatic and, ideally, supra- or non-diplomatic 
levels of activity are not fully understood. Certainly 
the World Council of Churches, UNESCO, and many other 
international agencies) are much different today than 
they were when third wibrld representatives had little 
or no influence on their policies. Majorities of 
Jthe membei! i Sliyh«re now non-Western in origin and new 
inte&tionalbuteaucratic social relations are much 
influenced by this Tact. At this level, where inter- 
national agencies may^ involve diplomatic interactions 
among r epr esentati ves ' of national interests, cultural 
differences in proxemics, Symbolic interpretations, 
language usage, dress patterns, religion, and unconscious 
reaction to status distinctions, and most especially 
means and gosls need much more research. How independent 
are "quota-f ill-ed representatives on international 
bodies?' How much do their own cultural backgrounds 
and their reaction to, and perception of, other cultures 
affect their behavior as international civil servants ? 
To what extent do such international organizations 
comprise a newly emergent international community 
whose members are in. a sense more at home in Geneva, 
Rome, New York, o-r Paris than they are m their own 
birthplaces? If such an emergent community exists 
as a sociocultural entity, what are its commonly shared 
beliefs and behaviors?, what factors influence and 
•change such patterns?- Is the widespread . attr ibution 
of malevolent outcomes to "Western imperialism , or 
the CIA , based on access to more accurate i.nf ornetion 
or is it a varianfof, the logic of witchcraft (a culturally 
diagnosed and per sor M i zed cause and explanation of 
misfortune made after the facts or events)? Clearly 
the community of international bureaucrats and diplomats 
forms a more or less integrated and bounded community. 
They can and should be understood in the same way 
we have come to know ilie Hop! or Eskimo^ If, 

indeed, the world is getting smaller, and the global 

. . ' , ' • : ; 45 
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village" exists as anything but metaphor f then possibly' 
a wider audience should know what behaviors are more 
and less appropriate in this emergent and ' increasingly 
inclusive set of .social relations. 1 

Wheji fully diplomatic relationships \are involved 
we need to kn'ow much more of the impact of cultural 
differences upon the $eli be rations and the outcome • 

M North American says f "Oh boyi. That's a tough set 
of demands to start, off with." His African listener 
hears him say. You are a boy', not yet f^]jj mature 
either as a person or a country, how dare ^ou be so 
audacious and inappropriate as to make such demands, 
given your inferior i ty (i.e. , boy-like status) . . Ttye 
North American (in this' case, me) used . colloquial 
language hoping to be seen as f rifend ly and more egal'i- 

rtar:ian. His listener interpreted the words tro mean 
that' this American was asserting his'own superiority 
3nd putting the African down. In terms of religion, 
where possible countries' may try not to react, but 
there are times when not noticing would be "undiplomatic"., 
Thus Nigeria contains Christian , Musi im, and indigenous 
Rest African religion^. Tts^chief* representative 
to OPEC has always been a Muslim. When Nigerian policy 
runs counter to OPEC agreements, it is then clear 
that the only possible differences in viewpoint are 
those of national interest. 

Cultural differences originating with . regional 
and local traditionals are, however , only part • of 
the problems of understanding and communication associated 
v^ith dip] omacy . A thoroughgoing anthropology of diplomacy 
m^st accept the fact already hinted 'at abov§. Early 
ssZxc ial izat ion_ into differing cultures does not mean, 
that mutual understanding across those of differing 
cultural background, communication and even common 
-biases ^cannot develop in a single diplomatic context. 
Ever since Easton and Dennis (1969) did their important 
study on political socialization, we have Miown that 
socialization to political issues ando/iewpoints continues 
developing throughout individual ] ifesv spans, responding 
to changing conditions as well as Toeing the result, 
of early training. 

For diplomatic relationships t this means that- 
participants may be from vexy different cultural back- 
grounds, yet brincf to the bargaining table a common 
set of under static! i ng of the conditions and cultural 
niceties necessary for communication and agreements. 
Under these circumstances other features of today's^ 
cultural worlds help to explaia' problems that emerge. 



Let me start with an example. Anthropologist 
Koch (1978) .has analyzed the symbolic, qualities of 
t^ble shapes wh ich engaged and deter red Vietnamese 
and U. £. diplomats from starting serious peace talks. 
Both sides had "simitfte cultural understanding of the 
symbolic qualities of a round vs. a rectangular or 
a square table. Cultural differe-nces of upbringing 
had no effects on these interpretations. However , 
power, differences between the participants and most 
importantly the attempt to portray the* out*com v e of 
the war - as a U. S/ defeat (the Vietnamese position) , 
or - a draw* (the American position), ma'tie each side 
favor-, a differently shaped peace table, g Furthermore, 
each si'de ^ad different views about who could or should 
be represented - i.e., how many sides or parties there^ 
were to the discussions. And this acjain affected 
t\\e proposed Ahape of the table. Power and bargaining 
positions - fully understood by both sides were turned 
ir*to mutually intelligible grounds for negotiation 
- the ahape of ,the conference table,. Anthropology 
enters/here to show how significant cuch symbols can 
b e T A table is not/'just a table, it is a declaration 
aftc determinant of 'tfhe way. people confront each other 
for some Nui^tual task of eating, working or coming 
to an agreement. ' 

; «En more general terms, what is the symbolism 
of diplomatic interchange? Why, for example, do diplomats 
"present credentials"/, wear certain types of dress, 
u e'c specific language forms? What is the history 
and evolutionary patterning of such developments? 
How are they determined by differences of power, cultural 
backgrounds^ regional groupings, frequerrey of interactions 
and so on. Here is a fertile/ field that should produce 
c>r. cjrray of studies on the "culture of diplomacy"! 

£ fascinating new development in international 
affairs is the growth 6f cross-national pluralism. 
In third world countries it is widely accepted that 
co] on j al ism imposed boundaries which reflected major 
powe r competition and ag rejfrments , The process did 
not necessarily give much heed to local ethnic boundaries. 
This has produced problems of group interests among 
ethnic units, distt jbuted among: several sovereign states, 
each of which has the right to treat the same ethnic 
group as citizens or' residents within its own lc?vfc. 
Or quite possibly (as with- Somalia) the same ethnic 
group (Somali) can he a riajor political force in one 
country and a minority group in the neighbor i ng oner. 
(Ethiopia and Kenya). The results can be irredentist 



.movement^ ; and repressivie actions 
relations among *tlie "states involved , 



that mar peaceTiri 



• 1 Ttye problem is .much less Well-studied or understood 
^mong 6ldeM>- nations . Certainly as Magnarella points 
out^ {see nis paper, in this volume), GfeekyTur k ish 
relations in Cyprus use'relations between txfteir respective 
n\other countries to resolve or exacerbate their problems. 
Switzerland's varying ethnic groups and their differing 
national locations 'make* for an interesting test case 
of how ethnic-national "relations can be resolved within 
international and intranational contexts. possibly 
the most fascinating ney Example is that of the circ,umpolar 
Inuit peoples'. They.have now held several meetings 
of Inuit peoples ftom Greenland , ^Canada . and Alaska. 
'USSR-based Inuit have-not, so ,f art attended . Common 
problems, • issues, needs and an -international Intfit 
organization have evolved. 



V<y What; effect, if any, 
^thnlc association 'have on 
states involved,? "And the 
as 'a whole?. "Native North 



will this international 
-the relations among the 
interna ti onal community 
Americans have asked to 



attend and speak "^t the Urii t^d.^Nat ions about their 
grievaWes .with h^n''e/governnent3^. /V^ttce their relations 
.were ^s^biishe^-^'by treaties ^tii^y * f eel they *have a 
r i^ti tA^.o^a^ppeaF" to" an intfer nal4 < *!if?l. body to resolve 
fcj: - cp;pfner'i^on their problems ati^f their rdemands. In 
\the Jmuit Case, it -is only a me^Ut^r of time before 
demands ^re made at internet i ona^meetdngs- f or the 
Soviet ^ovarnment f ^o a 11 ov£ r .vSiber fan-based Inuit to 
atter^'internati'onaT^Inuii meetings. 

the w^fen$§rali2gtiof)£ and general explanations 
&an^at i^onal ethnic organization 
atipns among host nations? Related 
b lit/ r uc t u r'a 1 ly distinct is the problem 
fve XgrnnTtini t ies , % tbu t ists , refugees , migrant 
1 T; *pilgr ifns, wh6*vform themselves into more 
fro.u|)ln;gs jcTc^foreign nationals living 
armAus 
MS^c 




There are > Palestine ons 
■ef^agt and elsewhere with 
<f[ k People whose cent-rai 
a, ^dispossessed homeland.^ 
prpjDratTOns have produced 
3fi£r£ developed countries 
v ^ffd provinces of the 
from Atrica, *\Tu r-lfrey , 
d^ined necessary - to host 
or quite diffe rent - reasons . 
relati ons between nationals 



of diffec^nt and autonomous states. All such 'relations 
involve visas, entry permits, currency matters, and 
d iplomat ic relations among the states „ whose citizens 
are. involved. What [find of diplomatic problems are 
posed tjy such enclaves? How and why do such problems 
temerge and what factors determine the outcomes? as 
the world shrinks, or people move more widely far 
differing reasons, ranging from oppression to tourism, 

•enclaves of foreign nationals will involve an ever^ 
more visible set of issues. 

f .< • ■ 

Most importantly, economic interests and differences 
affect the natuce and ease or difficulty of diplomatic 

~ relation^.' Although this dimension is the traditional 
arena for political and -historical analysis of inter- 
national relations^ there are significant aspects 
that come more within the purview and research skills 
of anthropologists. For example, Mintz (1983) has 
shown how changing food tastes 'in England/towa rds 
a raging demand for tea and suga^r affected theydirection 
of, and motives' for, English colonial expansion in 
the 18 tH and 19th centuries. Similarly of course 
for rubber in the 20th century. Recently -vorld energy 
needs and' oil resources have had unparalleled effects 
on international and' intranational development and 
policies. Many years ago Inn is (1950) showed how 
the craze for beaver hats in Europe helped determine 

'the path of European expansionism and competition 
in North America. * 

In many third world countries today-' urb»i^tion_ 
rates far exceed population growth. This fl(bx plus 
Western-style education and Jtye spread and indige'nization 
df specifically Western-style cultural modes have 
meant rapidly expanding changes in dress patterns,": 
food- t-astes, home architecture and furnishings to 
name only a few of the iuost obvious effects. In 
African urbanites have taken up bread and r ice^/at 
a rate far outpacing national capabilities to change 
over to such grains from sorghums, millet, and ir.aize. 
The effect internationally is an alarming increase 
in the importation of these new foods, and manf attempts 
to obtain international capital, technology, and expertise 
to expand hone production. Changing food tastes create 
new diplomatic relations, new inter dependencies and 
new national goals. How and *why th^se new tastes 
emerge, what new needs are on the horizon and how they 
#ill affect international relations is a job best 
done by anthropologists already skilled in the analysis 
of tastes, or more generally,, culturally determined 
needs. 
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/ These newer- needs are related to internati oncfir^ 
tensipns based partly on qtttfmpts by the newer nations^ 1 
to control 'international excr/ange .rates in their favor. 
And the spin-off effects create quite fascinating 
new font's* of international relations. Let me explain 2 
Foreign exchange controls are widely practicpd mfeans 
of attempting to control unfavorable trade ba lances> vs ; 
especially in third world countries whose heed'for \ 
hard currencies is only par ti ally elastic, gi ven thei r 
requirements of pe tr oleum products and 'manufactured 
good's. This means it is almost ' impossible to obtain 
sufficient foreign estrange for many normal needs* 
Nations who have foreign 'commitment s or who wish 
to keep some of their wealth in hare] currency find 
it almost impossible to do so using normal bureaucratic 
applications and permissiorrs along with locgl banking 
institutions^ 'Response to t*Ti.s nd of stringency 
varies across techniques ranging from secret Swiss 
bank accounts to kickbacks j[ n foreign currency, often 
called consultant's fees but given iri hard currency 
to a* overseas account. Some people ask their friends! 
to let them deposit j^oney in the friend 1 s foreign 
bank account - thtisXshowing no record anywhere of 
overseas deposi t^. Others trade money and 'hospitality 
in the home country for similar privileges when they- 
are abroad. These informal diplomatic relationships 
^re now a commonplace basis ' for international linkages 
among peep ] e whose wpr k demands require access to 
oreign currencies , especially irVierna tionally recognized 
nes such as the U. S. dollar, studies of UN personnel/ 
and other diplomatic and international-oriented people 
who must get around such restrictions through interpersonal * 
linkages> thereby creating selective pressures for 
such linkages nn!' as f \.o ing' area of study. 

Older economic relations continue $Th£ needs . m 
of 1 indus t r i a 1 ized countries for the resources found 
in LDCs continue. What factors in this world inter- 
dependence are beneficial to' all concerned ^ and which 
ones are more costly or less beneficial , especially 
to the poorer nations? Total independence and self-re- 
liance is impossible, the "myth of merrie pre-colonial 
non-rWestern society" is modern ant hropology* s functionalist 
form of „ "the noble savage". But terms of relations, 
indig'eni^ation or nationalization of multinational 
corporations, all require some notions if dispassionate 
awa reness and understanding of what is best for whom, 
in the short and in the long'ruri. And this le^ds 
to my'fina^l point, that of ideology Vwh ich seems central,,; 
to today's tensions from the cultural point of view. 
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1 For present purposes I woyld define* ideology 
fas a social 1 theory explaining « how and wh$ present 
conditions in a collectivity hayfe evolved. It also 
delineates -what goals should^ be. achieved in^future 
if concli fions 'are to improve. v It is thus a statement 
of a people's hopes 4 and. fears , an^ a theoretical expla- * , 
nation of the forces that boty facilitate and restrain* 
the achievement of N a better life for a 'particular 
collecjt ivity . All societies "but most importantly 
tho.se ''that .are committed through their leaders to 
change/ possess ideological bases for action, for 
desirable means and end's. - Such^ bases legitimize and 
spefcif y^policies and programs. -At the same time ideology 
explains why >erth£r Tmegms and goals fere false rofds 
to progress. ^ 

* ■ 
Looking drt itleclocfy in Africa north of^ the Zambezi, 
Yoqng ( 1982) has] isolated three ideological positions 
which exemplify paradigms operating in the; interna tional 
arena - market :4r iented capitalist regimes, popular 
socialist, and Marxist-Leninist ones.* 1 Each sets somewhat 
different goals and each advances different means 
for getting there. In analyzing the impact of ideology ^ 
on international relations Young (1982) concludes. ,/ 
tha.t ideology is only partly responsible for what 
"happens., The rest is determined by interestF. The 
'USA ap6 the Soviet Union are attracted to, > - very s~ 
well/rerr ved by, countries whose beliefs a're closer 
i thoii .,, ideology. However, \ the needs and long-term 
interests of all concerned make for many crx>ss-ties 
not predictable on the bas.i s; of i deological factors 
alone.- 

By itself ideology*Ndoes not accurately predict 
the nature of inter r>^icSn^l relations. As noted, 
regimes espousing similar ideologies tend, in general, » ^ 
to be, more sympathetic to one another. However, when 
needs and interests i nterf ere , linkages crosscut ideologies 
even if formal antagonism based on ideology is the 
rule. Thus Cbngo-Brazzaville blamed itV economic 
faj]uie on collusion among Western capitalists who,, 
• hoped to strangle- their Mar xist-Lenist revolutior 
(Young 1*982:42). At the same time, the very same 
government was developing pol icies men. e favorable 
t& international cepi tal i &t /drives tmenV than other 
less market-ariepted economies. 

. ' V 

What then is the actual relationship of ideology 
to action and policy implementation in the international 
sphere?'" Do real wor]d needs and the actual association 
of diplomats and negotiations overcome % ideolog ically 
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induced conflicts? Contrarily, «among those with similar 
ideological positicmp, what factors create x conflicts, 
and how are those responded to in small group situations 
such-'a^international meetings? ' / >• 

The question is even* mo^e interesting, it seems 
me, at /tlve-'NGCr ( non-governmental Wga'raizational)^ 
j|evel • ^When journal i at s , academics , chtircm leaders / 
prqf es r sionals in law f medicirte, and science meet -inter- 
nationally, how much of their agreement^ and disagreemefitt 
cjstn be attributed tflb i^.ological factors? In other 
words, when* people meet^tp achieve common goals, how 
much of what ^occurs is ideologically induced? H^w 
and why do such groi^ps overcome ideological*dif ferences, 
if at all?. Ideology is associated w;Lth different 
meanings for similar terms, Word§^ ideals, values, 
often using exactly the same terms can niealf completely 

^different things to fchose within ^opposing camps. 
For eK^mple, to people esppusii^g one view, "democracy" 
means pqu'itable treatment and results ^for a3"* giuaps 
in .a population within a country,, or kmc tig a set off^ 
sovereign nations. To others it means the rights 
of mino) ies and of majorities to compete for power 
«ler the rule of law to which jaJ^, including the, 
highest authorities, are subject. In one, democracy 
stresses results; in phe^other, it is' a concern for 
the means by which any and all results are achieved.* 
People using these two differing concepts, and' interacting 
diplomatically see each other as naive, misguided, 
even dangerous Jto the improvement of the human condition 
and tOHDne another's hq#es for progress. The differences 

.in meanings for similar terms may be superficial or 
influential . But they ban produce ser ious impediments 
to conflict resolution, thereby affecting international 
meetings and relations. / 

Conclusion, , 

Anthropology has a role to play in the understanding 
and the improvement of diplomatic relations • Cultural 
differences among peoples are only one small facet 
of the problem. I have tried to^ point to others, 
many stitl remain untouched. What we need are leadership 
and recognized programs, .possibly even separate funding 
sources to encourage anthropologists to tackle the 
micro-interactions of diplomacy through which relations 
among nations are expressed . 
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The application of anthropology to v ir ternational 
lawf can be seen as. a newly developing discipline, 
has been said that "international law J so-called, 
but primitive N law on the wo r I'd - level *?/ Nojinatter 
we differentiate the "primitive" from thts "ciVjilized , " 
se study of legal systems, or methods of conflict 
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resolution, in all types of human- society , reveals 
many common -denominators*. In order ' to understand 
what we mean by this statement, let us consider a 
number^ of sejyningly diverse incidents that encompass 
behavior in ^wide variety o£ cultures: / 

A Cheyenne* Indian borrows his friend '.s horse 
without asking , leaving hfs bow as a sign that he' 
has done so. After a i year, ,he does not return it, 
and when asked, he explains / that he had forgotten. 
He offers the horse back witlAtwo of, his own for the 
creditor to choose from, as well as, his bow that . he 
ha|3 left at his friend's home. 

A Jale tribesman, df New Guinea, invites his 
riend for a walk. Accidentally, the friend falls 
ff a cliff. Everyone expects the host ^compensate 
tlhe f^ftiily of the friend. The reasoning Tlsvtbat if 
he had not invited his friend for a walk the mishap 
would not have occurred. 
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r After Wo^rld War I,' Germany, having surrender^, 
had to compensate the. Allied nations , "giving up large 
amounts of territory. * , i 



^ Tha* state-of California puts b&fore the voters 
a measure that would provide for compensation qf victims 
of \pcilrie. - If the criminal has not been found* coritinunity 
fund&^w9uld compensate,. * > 

f ^ ' * K > ^ ; • ( . 

A cfcw° hals been stolen 'in a 'traditional agrarian 
village, and the thief >can/(t>t be found. The entire 
community *contrroutes to the victim's restitution. - 

A Nuer>' African tribesman k jpille another* in a rage-; 
His clan raises' 40 • cows for the clan of the slain 
man as compensation^ . \ " [ . y 

Israel bombs a nuclear reactor in Iraq. It* is 
suggested that Israel compensate Iraq for the damage. 

Ait- /automobile acpl^ent % has occurred. Without 
determining fault, the "insurance company pays for 
the repair. - ^ 

What do all these situations have in common? 
Which .solutions ' were most lawful, or lawless? Should 
the proper ernjftasis be on deterrence, reprimand, punishment 
of the' wrongdoer, compensation by the miscreant to 
the victim, /or by the community to the victims? Or 
are there still other ways? " 

First, let us lpok at "some common denominators. 
The first, and most basic, common denominator is that 
all societies, no matter how primitive or how civilized, 
seek non-violent solutions to conflict . As Hoebel 
put it, all societies have some set .patterns of behavior 
to resolve conflict in ways other than by feud, to. 
.check potential killing and counter-killing." No matter 
'what the mechanisms are , the goal is the same . Law 
is created to-«bviate feud and its annihilating conse-. 
quences* Thus, "war between societies is comparable 
to retaliation and feud within societies. 11 

Recognition of th£ above has led to the establishment 
of a number of "world bodies , 11 including the League 
of Nations, the United Nations,*, and the World *Court,. 
Each of thepe organizations is coping with a world 
situation- thai is analogous to the primitive^ society: 
There are no enforcement mechanisms, and not jfil nations 
recognize one and the same head. Furthermore, members 



of the* Worl'd Society, suclf as it is becoming, do not 
mutually reG^gTiTfee one common set of values. 

There is no one answer to *wie diverse examples 
of conf,3 i ct xe solution that' tferfe jv^st stated . In 
order "to make .a meaningful statement ^hat encompasses • 
the. dive-r-s^Lty of possible human solutionis to /(the same 
problems, anthrppologists must fiFSt work with a theory; 
for example, in ^societies with/ fxequent - fcce-to- face 

% r e 1 a t iHhg M ps* among i'ts v members and where certain 
othe.r conBitipns, #b be detailed latei*, hold, comjfensation^ 
can be an alternative to blame or punlshmenJ^! Anthro x . 

.'. poltjgiqal theory can help us . to, predict cpid j/oesibly 
prescribe cqnsequences "of -^certain action^vonce we 
under^ tc/nd how* things "work," we can 'apply the theory 
to a variety ^ situations, simply changing the' content, 
of. thle constant variably. ✓ 'S 



The ifiain contribution ^of anthropology to this* 
s tudy^includes the comparative perspective-'-under§tandijig 
the common denominators through the\ comparison af 
the'- same variables in many • societ ies-f and s the idea/ 
^of relativism, thJat is to say, rather, than judging 
a custom out of context an$ in terms of our own behav.ior , 
to view, it relative to the fc entirje culture pattern 
of which it is part. 1 

Analogies between our Ame % ricar\ society and obhjer '* 
societies have feieen published, but such literature - 
with regard to/the international ' situation is rare." 
Why is 7 this so? Why have more comparisons between * 
internati'ortal encountei s and tribal relationships 
not. been madq earlier? A partial answer. ijfl6 tnat this 
.is the first time in human history that flne diverse 
peoples 'of -the World have been in such constant commun- 
ication. SecorfQly,~ never before have nations had 
such powerful weapons and the capacity to Jtake such 
quick action to inflict injury on other nations. 
Thirdly, the economic interdependence of nations is 
greater than ever before , both in terms of 'trade ana 
flow of capital. Consequently; there is an^femerging 
notion of the world community analogous to the tribal 
communities of primitive societies. 

This constant communication without oneNj^niversally^' 
recognized chief makes the world community analogous 
to tribal society; in contrast to the national situation,, 
where there is one recognized leader and there can ' 
be o*ne overarching legal mechanism, the members of 
.a tribal society deal more frequently with problems 
that consist of a- complex web of interactions such , 
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as' long -standing heigfiborhpod ♦or . family disputes. - 
,in such situafeiohsr, 'wherever they occur , certaoVdispute 
resofijtioh mechanisms that ^are alternatives* .1:o fetJds* 

• iqay sucqeed^s.uch as negotiation, mediation, arbitration, 

' compensa ti on-, and ■ i ;*commuiil£j- : cqurt's-^ l ' > Before developing : 
' futftheTr ttiei ^r^quiren^nts* for successful use of .such 
alternatives' as , rcorapei^satiqn^. in ordepr to ^explor^e J 
a wider perspective X would" like; .to briefly d v iscuss; 
:>v4n a n tii r bpo 1 og i st\:s v^iferw of fcmericin history;, in the; 
•last- century : < anjl a» complementary comment of.^an economi'si^. * 
on the 'wdr^ld / s.i tuation during * the sa^*e Xt i.me spari. 
This disjiitesioi} will show, v how 'compensation -re-emerged ; 
.. is ah increasingly Used mechanism f or resolving -dilutes. 
First^.^Eric- W6jf 's descr ipftfo'n of thre£ ^phases in 
America : V . . \J> . ■ t *. ^ . 

. : \ y< ■ , " • ■ • • • " ■• • .V:-y . . . * .■.•/.v-c: "- 

rDwX-^.titf end^of -the Civil War into *he' i en^ of 
• the 19th cento r^' a n fee : c a 1 1 e d> t h e per iodrof" Capi^irli.sm:. 
-Triumph ant. * Industry yasv/ constructed by, ur^rainiltfe Wfed s ; 
e n t r $pe he u. r s . • Rugged . ind £v i dual i sm , .compejt i t i on , • 
1 1 and assertion, seemed tb: .^n§tl tute*.the major it^mxle'L ^ 
for ketialQot, :j.qs ti f i ed w rfth t h ^ co n c ep t- : oft he ,3iJ£ v\j v a] • * 

• ; of the -fit: test.* . ,^ ■} ^\ v " ; 'y* . t / . ' \ . . 

Tbi .iV pe t ibd gaw way ^,t& ' the movement' to^a r ds 
"r'ef^orte.y* Expressed, »fgr ^xiam^le, in the ^Jew*'Deal ,. 
\/h,ich asr.rrtecl tjhe cla'ims 'of" society as. a "whole, aga^iist: 
the - rights of the unt r Ammeled'*- agkd iT\^iyi^^l4^^9 i 
entrepeneu r > Tt also' spons^redT the s'ocial and/ pb^itlc^ j. . 
mobility, ^groups not hitherto r; e s p t ^ s e nt eft ; J^S^^i'" 
isacial a^d political arena; "tWis-. ^rtcludfed ^jc^^n- 
iza tibn ahd co|t iniiing emeng in^/fol 'ne\y> in<3|^^dent> 
. Vnations. ia the world. A pluralistic/ and V c^odfter^tiye V 
'diversify was envisioned, in America in Contrast t«to^ 
theyearlier "image of the "meJitijjgJpot- '" 

< ■ ■ "The period cf the preserfc is marked by. the extension | 
into all spher.es of public life of a set of cdvll, 
and military bureaucjACie^^jconnected through contfagt 
•to private concerns" '(WolfT&^5:799) . Anthropologist 
Eric Wolf believes that irt order to understand ,£he r 
wo v r.id situation better,, one needs tb understand the - 
processes of power that cheated the presen't-day systems 
and the /linkages between them. t\ * ; x <> ^ 

In 192*0, J.M. .Keynes published certain^riticlpfns^ 
and predictions ^ w'ith*^ regard to- the Pari/ -Peace Treaty 
signed 'at VersaiMes after World' War I . Be described 
the various demands' that the allies agreed tb make 
on Germany a^ Compensation for the n wrQngs 4 /it did 
to France 'and the "other al lied • nations.- n 'The lprimary 
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"problem, as} this economist perceived it was that the 
.conditions imposed pn Germany could not he met, Put ttifer- 
I~ more,, the treaty contained precisions tfcat were ambiguous 
.^nd that involved ^Xong t^tQ^jSicted payment over a 
number of years.": lo^ fc^a £ vOtfC Relieved, "it would 
have been a wise 'n^^juS%^b%^^<hai>fe asked the German 
'.Gbvernment at 'th£ f f Peace vjWegot-iations to agree to a 
.sum of ten^billion dollagS 'in* 3:ihai settlement, without 
further examination of Jmi:»ticulars. " He added: "This 
would have provided an immediate and certain, solution, 
and would have required from Germany a sum which, 
ft"^ she were granted certain: indulgences , it might 
hot have proved entirely impossible to pay... f " - 

Could such condu.ct°have averted World War II, 
which he almost predicted? That is something we will 
never J^now.- What we do know is that the model that 
the peacemakers and treaty" signers held of the world 

• was obsolete: The world would never again be in the' 
old state of equilibrium. , Rather than a* polarization 
of allies and alliens, or some other configuration, 
nations were becoming interdependent for staples; 
resources were not 'unlimited . And that situation 
is even more so in the' world today* To give' arr* example 
of this, from the Washington Post "(Dec. ,5| 1982)* 
"The diplomacy in this [Iran-Iraq] war is extremely 
confused, n one political analyst commented • "The 
•Iraqis;, are buying Soviet arms with mfcney f rom the 
anticbftmunist gulf stales, iand ^the Iranians get weapons 

* f f rom 1 both ^Libya and IsWel. " \ J 

A second important point "that . 'Keynes^ raised 
■the question of compensation without the' necessity 
Of assigning guilt or blame, another common denominator 
of all the "diverse examples of conflict resolution 
that I mentioned earlier. Elsewhere, I have hypothesised 
& set of circumstances under whipfi such jcompensation 
is likely to succeed as a v method of 'conflict resolution. 
y Such circUm&tanc^^inclu v 

1.. $Bituatrp<ns where there is ^su'ff icient 
accumulation of wealth in the society. . ^ 

• ■ •-->•• .. ,■ * * 

^l. Extreme inequalities of wealth do n'ot 
develop. * "g^ 

3 The - informational cost of determining 
v guilt is substantially higher than the cost 
«\p£ determining that a wrong has been done :r 

under certain circumstances. 1 



4. Both parties know the exact liability 
and it is established* that all liability 

. K ended after* the compensation/restitution 
has been made. Obviously, that condition 
was not met in the earlier-mentioned treaty 
after World War I. 

As a corollary to the^ above, it can be added that: 

5. The compensating party should be^ble 
to pay, and Jm- 

* 6. both parties feel they would benefit 
from such a solution. 

One example in otjr own society that riieH:s these 
criteria is "no-fault" automobile insurance. It appears 
less costly, for both parties, 0 to establish a strict 
determination of liability without trying to assign 
guilt, intention, and the like. 

Thus, " febfire are comparable situations in the 
world that mayNbe at least partly resolvable with 
such a concept) of compensation. According to the 
legal scholar li'Amato, one such possibility was the 
situation whei^Israel destroyed Iraq's nuclear reactor. 
In that parxicu^ar case, such an assessment was not 
made, and on^ party was simply reprimanded. * 

some other relevant questions have been raised, 
for example, the possibility of a number of nations 
together compensating victims of crimes or perhaps, 
* compensating" to prevent conflict, as in giving assistance 
to developing nations. An interesting parallel to 
this occurred in traditional agrarian India, i^re, 
when a person's property was stolen, for example, 
livestock* and fch6 thief could not be found , the entire 
coiftmunttry contributed sufficient amounts to restore 
the victim to his former state. Although that practice- 
is rarely found in its original form today, the principles 
and values of community that are involved are found* 
in yictim compensation boards, referred to in my intro- 
ductory illustrations. A number of our states appear 
to implement the value to society, implied in compensation 
of crime victims by creating experimental programs 
in this direction. Recently, such a board in Virginia 
awarded $20,000. to the family of a homicide victim. 
Can such principles be applied in international situa- 
tions? How could compensation be of fered to an injured 
represeritative of a nation? Injurer to victim? Government 
to government? Would si^ph behavior mitigate retaliatory 
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attempts? These* are some questions that bear further 
research. Therejdo exist arrangements in^eome countries 
to provide' the eflfcivalent of insurance /fmnds to protect 
against expropriation of foreign investment • 

In a number of traditional societies, not only 
compensation and contract but also continuing reciprocity 
and exchanges of various kinds serve to maintain peaceful 
relationships between individuals, tribes, and nations • 
In the Trobtiand Islands, feasting and reciprocal 
gift -giving always accompany regular trading. Tt 
may be that modern businessmen are still following 
the time-honored and perhaps universal practice. 

There appears to be a tacit recognition of the 
value of reciprocal contact and exchange between national 
representatives in many capacities. The international 
business community and the Fjjjbright Fellowship Exchange 
Program are c ontjfo uing merits of contact, communication, 
and educatioflfpoetween ^nations of the world today. 
The Chinese-American ping-pong team exchanges preceded 
the development of diplomatic relationships between 
the United States and mainland China. One questi6xi 
that can be raised here is: Do the battles foughx 
in the sports arena, such as the Olympic Games, serve 
as an cutlet for energies and symbolic^- confrontation 
that might otherwise result in combat or violence? 
Prime Minister Begin and President Sadat were ler.s 
formally c^rawn together before the establishment of 
Egyptian and Israeli diplomatic relationships and 
peace talks; and Russia and Western Europe cooperate 
in the oil pipeline— it is noteworthy that the United 
States has lifted its sanctions against nations who 
cooperate in this endeavor. The cooperation of the 
United States and the Soviet Union in such matters 
as the sale- of wheat is yet another example. ^ 

The question may arise , "Can there ever be a 
system of world latt — conflict resolution with enforcement 
possibilities?" As Hoebel indicates, after many different, 
cases, and resolutions, and .compromises, step by step 
* it may occur. "The emergence of world law waits on 
the coalescence of a genuine sentiment of world community. " 

In the light of the brief examples noted earlier, 
the anthropological approach recognizes the critical 
importance of reciprocity ami exchange in primitive 
societies for encouraging peaceful resolution of disputes 
through compensatory modes, and sees the potential 
for laying a similar groundwork\in the international 
arena. Furthex research fray suggest and reinforce 
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additional avenues' for the continued growth of communi- 
catioii, understanding, - and resolution or avoidance 
of conflict among national^ and international' entities 
|pf today's world, t ' ■ 

This is not to say that today 1 s nation-states 
areijln all .senses isomorphic with tribes. It is hoped 
thaT" the present work contributes to the explorations 
of common human denominators. I would like tip conclude 
this statement with an obaervation of one anthropologist^ 
"With due recognition of all dimensional discrepancies* 
is it not so that tribal structures without an,integrij^ 
t-ive political superstructure represent a microcosm^ 
of the international scene? Bf anthropology cannot 
provide the answers , it may at least suggest the directions 
. in whiph to lojok for the appropiate question^ (Koch 
1969:21)* 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION 

Historical Background . From a historical perspective, 
the earliest Philippine-Ameri'can- occupation occurred 
during the first decades of the 20th century.. The- 
encounter was between the Filipinos and the "Thomasites, " 
and between ppnaionados and the Americans. The'. 

"Thomasites" were a group of American teachers who 
came to the Philippines to teach in the newly established 
educational system under the ae'gls of the new colonial 
rule. The ppnsionados were hand-picked Filipinos 
"sent to the U.S. to be trained in the art of teaching 
and to begin the intensive absorption of^American 
va lues evident ^n the qiirriculum into which these 
ppnsionados were brought.| This encounter lasted till 
the Pacific War in* 1941, during which there was a 
complete ^bredk of that contact. Although the break 
lastedv for only over four years, if wa& -° a situation- 
in which the Filipinos at that time were deeply concerned 
with survival, but which was, however, glossed over 
by the faith 'that the Americans will return to the 
Philippines. This was to happen towards the end of 
1944, four years after which came the birth/ rather 
the re-birth of that cultural and educational encounter, 
more systematic and more wide ranging. This time, 



Ifc came to be known by another name - The Mutual Educa- 
tional Exchange Program - or more popularly known 
a^s the Fulbright Program, named after its principal 
sponsor in the U.S. Congress, former Senator J. William 
Fulbright. ^ *v 

Face£ with large stocks of war materials and 
supplies that were left un-used in the Philippines 
at U*je end of the Pacific War in 1945 r the United 
States, rather than ship these surpluses back to America, 
sold these stocks with the view of utilizing the proceeds 
at a later date . In the 7 9th Congress, Senator .J. 
WiJ.l^.ani Fulbright proposed that a portion of the foreign 
e'unency fund^ accruing from the sale of U.S. military 
surplus property be used to finance the study, research, 
or teaching of American citizens abroad and to provide 
for the transportation of f pre ign scholars desiring 
to study in the U.S. Thus on ' Augus^ 1 , 1946 , Congress 
enacted the proposal into lavf, which caifie tOibe popularly ' 
known as the Fulbright Act (P.L. 584). 

On March 23, 1948, the Philippines and the United 
States of America signed an executive agreement estab- 
lishing the United States Educational Foundation/Phil- 
ippines (USEF/P) ^lso known as the Fulbright Foundation. 
Earlier funds which the Fulbright Foundation administered 
were derived v from the sale of surplus war materials. 
When these funds were used up, proceeds from the American 
Surplus Commodities Sales Agreement (1961) were allocated 
for tr|e program. For the succeeding seven years, 
irunding was provided annually under provisions of 
PL 87-256 or the Fulbright -Hayes Act. In 1968, however, 
the Philippine" Government started to contribute to 
the administrative and program expenses, thus the 
USEF/P became the Philippine-Amer ican Educational 
Foundation (PAEF) . 

Since the establishment of the Foundation in 
194 8 , there had been about 2,000 Filipinos and 1,000 
Americans, in all categories (lecturers, researchers,' 
s/tudents), who were funded under the Fulbright program.' 
The resources of the PAEF have somehow been expanded 
with thf development of consortium "programs as well \ 
-as costr sharing arrangements , like-the-Fuijd-for Assi^i3nce 
to Private Educatiori-PMlippinerAmer ican Educational 
Foundation (FAPE-PAEF) joint funding of .grantees generally 
from the private education sector*, and the expanded 
National Economic Development Authority (NEDA)' assistance 
in the form of travel grants f or qualj f j ed candidates 
from the public sector. 

34' [ 



In 1961, the Foundation was designated to represent 
the East- West Center programs in the Philippines, 
-Sihce then , there had been about 2,000 Filipinos who 
went to the , Center to undertake various activities 
of research, study and training. In the PAEF 

was designated to administer the ^ibert Jfumprfrey North- 
South Fellowship Program in the Phil ippines • PAEF 
has sent ten fellows since the program started. 



The Fulbright Program in th£ Philippine Educational 
System; Role and Function - Perhaps the most important 
single .contribution of the Fulbright program in the 
Philippine educational system is the sponsorship of 
Filipino grantees in the United State's for training 
and study after the first half of the 1940's during 
which the country underwent the most devastating war. 
As such, therefore, the Foundation was founded at 
the time when the Philippines was rebuilding a war- 
shattered educational system and the education level 
of the people had gone well below acceptable standards. 
Hence, heavy emplfasis was laid on teachjer-educat'or 
grants during the early years of the program. This 
was designed to .upgrade teaching comgeterfce. Looking 
back to those years, the Foundation, since 1948, gave 
the largest number of- grants to teacher education, 
involving teachers, teacher-educators, educational 
administrators /supervisors, university/college professors, 

A very important component of the program was 
the improvement of -teaching English, the quality* of 
which declined radically due to the, chaos in the educa- 
tional system t>ro,ught about by four years t of Japanese 
occupation. Hence, the Foundation worked out a program 
where American Fulbright professors were placed in 
each of the eight public teacher-training schooJffi 
to help train elementary and high school teachere 
in English, This project complemented the efforts 
relative* to the upgrading of the teaching of English 
in the universities. The Fulbright English professors 1 
program was further complemented by sending Filipino 
teachers and scholars to train in the teaching of 
English and in the field of linguistics. 

Earlier, the fields administered by the Fulbright 
Program covered practically the entire spectrum of 
the academic disciplines. It also iricluded area studies, 
like Asian Studies, and American, as well as Philippine 
Studies. However , as more and mo r eg ran tees "were supported 
by the program, thesre.was a very thin, spread of fields 
to the extend th^t the program became devoiQ of any 



focus. Hence, at. a certain point in the planning, 
of the programs, the Board of Directors of the foundation 
laid emphasis on relevant programs within the context 
of national and international perceptions, * - 

The Program, as one of the many mechanistas that 
contributed immensely to the rehabilitation of the 
Philippine Educational System, has certainly devpted 
the greatest bulk of its funds to the development 
of the t'fcp and mid-level staff of the then Department 
of Education and Culture. The Bureau of Public Sethis, 
according* to our latest listings, was ttie recipient 
of the most number "of grants in the Apartment of 
.Education and Culture , while the Bureau of Private 
Schools registered only a few. . 

In the earlier part of this section, mention 
was made of 'the grants being awarded to teacher educators 
and teachers *of English. These grants , were given 
to the state teacher-training institutions. The rationale 
behind these rather extensive grants was to rehabilitate 
the educational system, particularly tne^teaching 
force which was decimated during the past war, to 
increase teaching competence *as weir as competence 
in the medium of instruction. Side by Side with these 
grant categories, was a.-JEjill blown faculty and straff 
development of the UQiH&4 ty of fhe 4 fPhilippines . 
Fecords show that of all; thfefcinstitutions of higher 
learnings, both state and fcr;i\ate-, the 0-P- chalked 
up the greatest nun.ber of grants\> in all fields/disci- 
plines. At this juncture, \0 is worthwhile mentioning 
that on one occasion, this writer was invited to read 
a paper before the Arts and * Sciences facility. As 
he stood before the group, he was, pleasantly surprised 
to se ? e that about one tfcdrd* of the number, from the 
near-retiring to the younger meiflbers of tne faculty, 
has had training abroad under the Fulbright program. x 

It is not the intention of this paper to give 
uYidue emphasis on the U.P. ,but it brings to focus 
on^ of the most systematic developmental programs 
attempted^ to increase faculty competencies. Of course, 
it should not be discounted that all other state instit- 
utions of higher learning do not have Jtheir own develop- 
mental programs. It may be venture* here that perhaps 
these developmental programs may well be consummated 
and implemented in collaboration with the U.P. system 
which at the present, and in the years to come, has 
i:h£ capability . Perhaps, the PAEf 1 in its ^mall way 
may be enble to assist. ^ . \ 



EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES: 
A FUNCTION ^N CULTURAL ENCOUNTER 



A. Some General views . Like all former colonies, 
the Filipino people had the experience being educated 
in a milieu culturally different from their .own. 
The educational system devised for them by their colonial 
masters contained valuefs s and value orientations not 
of their own, but that" of the intrusive culture. 
To propagate /such values and value perceptions, the 
Fil ipinos , ' who were chosen from those who had* been 
ident i f ied *by the Americans were sent to the U.S. to 
be trained according to their fields- primarily as 
teachers . As such , therefore, there is cont inuity 
of. the values absorbed from the system they have trainefl 
in. *At the sanje**time, they* were alienated -from thei* 
own culture to a point where they may have developed 
a feeling of deprecation of*their traditions and culture. 
This resjulted in a state of conflict, if initially 
they recognized the value of preserving th^'ir cultural 
heritage and national identity. 

That is certainly -one point of vi^w, perhaps 
too narrow perspective, and rather negativistic. 
As the encounters of culture become more widespread 
and more intensified, there developed an attitude 
in which such phenomenon is no longer considered "de- 
structive" of the cultural orientations of both interacting 
cultures. In very precise terms, J. William Fulbright 
(1965) the fatfoer of the program which was named after 
him, wrote: - ■ 1 * 

6 

. . . . °. T believe, that man's struggle 
to be rational' about himself, about his 
relationship to his own society and to other 
peoples and nations in vo Ives a constant 
search for understanding among all peoples 
and all cultures - a search that can only 
"~ be effective when learning is pursued or) 
a worldwide basis. The educational exchange 
program is built on this 'premise , which 
stated in another way , holds that America 
has much to teach vin the world bu t t also 
MUCH TO LEARN, and that the greater our 
intellectual involvement with "the world 
beyond our frontiers, the greater the gain 
for* both America and the world. 
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Thei implications of the citation are far-reaching 
in the content Of tbe interconnection of educational 
with cultural exchanges; Teaching and learning as 
mechanisms for education in a given society are essentially 
part of the total process in tbe acquisition and preser^ 
vation of culture and tradition. But over a wider ' ^ 
situation/ viz. , international interactions, the broaftfening 
of a people 1 s perspectives and perceptions cannot 
be overemphasized. Robert Garfias (1981) was very 
expansive in terms of his reference'to the Flilbr iglhter 1 s 
experience abroad. He wrote; 

The Fulbrighter f like otherSj who 1 have 
spent a period overseas studying or teaching, 
has ^gained a breadth of perception that 
3 is essential to the vitality of his homeland. 
Like Goethe/ who insisted that a man could 
not really disentangle himself from the 
limitations imposed on him by the thought 
patterns of his language unless he learned 
more than one /language. I find it hard 
to imagine any Jhuman endeavor which would 
not ^be enriched and advanced by understating 
the sare idea from the perspective of another 
culture ^ 

Using the same views expressed in the citations 
just made, they can be equally valid for peoples other 
than the Americans, mentioned above. For it cannot 
be denied that a given people* or any segment of that 
people who have been exposed to other cultures will 
certainly expand ^heir intellectual/ spiritual and 
cultural horizons. For in the process of their inter- 
actions - the internalization of some of the new values 
and valu,e perceptions encountered will certainly take 
pi ace; and this will constitute one of €hose that 
he will certainly fefl^Lng back to his home country; 
and which, if thes^r /ill not conflict with the values 
of his own society, may also find thew: validity and 
value.. Hence it will be accepted an%. internalized 
as part of his native culture orientation^ 

0 B. The Phi lip pi n ft Experience , The Philippine 
experience is perhaps expressed in very succinct terms 
by Salvador P. Lopez (1963) in his address during 
The Fifteenth Anniversary of the Philippine-American 
Educational Foundation (PAEF) and the Fulbright Program^ 
in the^Philippines. In part he said: ^* 





. * .. .an intelligent Filipino (and I am 
quite sure the - Foundation wpuld not send' 
anybody else),, who was on a cultural^ or 
educational grant to the United States, 
generates a three-way benefit:- (1) He enriches 
his own experience, education and personality;^ 
(2) He adds to the cultural, artistic, Scientific" 
and philosophical wealth of his country 
of origin: and (3") He jibt. only gives something 
of himself to America by the mere fact of 
his visiting that country; iSSherfc he meets 
and comes to know Americans,, who, in , turn, 
- come to know him and learn, something of 
his country and pjeople, and after his stay 
in the '-United States, he . helps to enhance 
t-he prestige of the American people by his 
understanding of, and respect for, the American 
people and their institutions -« an attitude 
which he inevitably propagates when he returns , 
to the Philippines and in any country he 
may visit thereafter. 

In the same manner, an American who participates 
in the Program, would open himself to the same magnitudV, 
and quality of experience in tfte Philippines as a^ 
Filipino would. Given that situation angf in the context 
of the Filipino's academic perspicacity as well as 
his cultural flexibility, he becomes a dynamic contribution 
to the expanding cultural and educational relations 
.with the U.S. and the world. 



C. IMPLICATIONS ON PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 



The Fulbright Program, as well as 'the EWC and 
the USA ID Programs in education in the Philippines, 
has contributed immensely to the broadening ^and inten- 
sification of Philippine- American relations. The 
educational programs have been recognized as the most 
important investments in filling up the existing reservoir 
of f riendsv>f the U.S. when they return to the Philippines" 
( USA ID €iaicussion Paper on Philippine Education, p. 7 , 
dated 21 Jfcne 1982). The benefits acquired on. the 
cultural livel as internalized through the educative 
process bath for the American and the Filipino in 
the Philippines and in the U.S. at a given time cannot 
be overemphasized. 
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/ The same U€AID discussion pap/r* (ibid.) was .very j 

explicit in* expressing such benefits. However, ttye££ 
paper does not perceive such programs as the sole: 
contribution, but -includes othef programs directly 
or indirectly, singly or jointly, funded by both Philippine 
and A%er i^can governments. The Philippine- educational 
system was a /dirject beneficiary of the ^prc^ranis. 
This Amer ican4involvement in education' developed a 
corps of Filipino educators, teachers and professors 
familiar with American educational and technological 
competence . and expertise. Such beinq^ the case, these 
have been translated within the fontext of the Philippine 
society and culture. The increasingly refined under- 
standing of the American system and the deeper perceptions 
of the nuances of American history and social institutions ♦ 
contributed to a better interphasing of both societies 
on all levels - personal , institutional ap well as 
-national. Particularly, the Fulbright and EWC grantees, 
' N who spend an average of 2 years in the American social 
c^nd cultural irtilieu, develop the deepest ihsigbts 
into all institutions within these milieu, thVt upon 
their return to the Philippines they constitute the 
most perceptive and unbiased interpreters , if not 
critics, of American values. These human resources, 
for whom expense in monies has been made, are without 
any equivalent in terms of other resources. The multiple 
effects of their training and education are beyond 
r the actual expenditures to support them in acquiring 
such expertise and competence. Perhaps the most important 
competence of the Filipino acquired through long assoc- 
iation with tnve American system and refined through 
undergoing programs in the U.S. by means of the Fdl- 
br ight-Hayes , East-West Center, USAID and recently 
the Hubert H. Humphrey North-South Fellowship programs 
is the competence in the English language, which has 
become the universal tool for world- understanding, 
extending beyond the very "parochial", sometimes, 
tepid U.S.-Philippine relations. No doubt Filipino 
scholars undertaking various educational prb^rams 
in the U.S. are interphasing with other nationals 
from other countries under similar programs, thus 
increasing their (the ^Filipinos) understanding of 
the world through the English language. 

In an assessment of the Fulbright Programs in* 
terms of benefits accruing ,to American life agd culture, 
particularly at a time when public supiror t to the 
program was at its lowest levels Arthur P. Dudden 
(1981:28-29} wrote in strongest terms! ' 
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the PUlb'right Pr'ogranTi's 



ssential 



element f or - Educating Amer ican^T by meains 
of the international exchanges of scholars, 
students , and teachers,, that it?s. downward 
slide must-be halted, and reversje^h^nd v that 
it must tye maintained at ^ts optimum strength* 
while being improved in whatever ways become/ 
possible. ■ • *< 0 

Indeed, the yalue laid upon the Fulbright programs 
by recipients of grants, not only on the personal 
level, but on the brpader^ effect upon American society 
and culture , i^ demonstrated in what Dudden ( ibid.,) 
'farther des,cr ibedf as "the importanp^ot^baving fulbr ightejrs 
and other exchange- persons ax the] local level, who 
after living, teaching', and^~WTDrrKi ng abroad, bring 
^enrichment home with them. The benefits may be global 
perspectives to be shared, international networks 
to be spread, or experienced advice and counsel .to 
be supplied on demand Concerning the great big world 
lying beyond Amer ican 1 s^shores. " And this could also 
be said of the Filipijios, who as julbright scholars, 
in American educational and cultural environment, 
"serve as resource persons to add realism to (American) 
foreign language teaching and ^ . . international 
slated' courses. To invito them (Filipinos) systematically 
to tell, the Americans more than .they now ,know about 
their culture, languages, and ^ftemselves might vety 
well elevate the Americans 1 level of understanding 
about the land and the peoples of the Philippines. 
Dudden (ibid.) in his conclusion wrote "it would certainly 
bring the Fulbright Programs' benefits much closer 
to Home than evex beforeS 




To conclude this section^ the \ following is an 
excerpt from the final report, of a Fulbright grantee 
after spending two academic ygars (1975-1377) in > the 
U.S. : 



. . . . . I learned about the country, the 
people,, the culture . . . But more enlight- 
ening;, more interesting, and to my surprise, 
I leasrned about America. 1^ saw America, 
from.. a perspective* not possible in America, 
as a" (great, huge, rich, powerful country. 
Sometimes too r ich , and fi too powerful. But 
a country filled with proud.people, individuals 
filled' with more guts and spirit than I 
ever/ realized exis'te^cU- America is a land 
of ^o many peoples ^hd cultures and histories, 
it/ 1 s amazing it . continues to function. 
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Sometimes it almost dpes'n't.* America can 
? be a land of fear,. Specially in .the big, 
cities* A land of crazea people, a land 
of shameful people; 3 each and every one very 
proud ..to say exact ly ' what 'he thinks^ and 
to stand behind it . . . All things. considered, 
* I have a lot more love ancT respect for my 
country than J did befpre I came over^ 
I certainly under st^nd \it more. k I'm left 1 
feeling Fulbri'ghters and Peace Corps people;." 
V are the' only armies we should have (Artisjfc^ 

grantee,' 1975->77 in .Yang 1981) . .". - 

^Eijiphasis is, iowevet, made on the last portion 
of - the report, "Alu things considered, " I have ^ lot 
■• more love and respect: for my country than I did before 
!■• came ovet. I certainly understand "it more. I'm 
' left feeling Fulbrighters (and Peace, /for ps people) 
are ^ only armies we shouj^ hvave." This gives more 
meaning to the Fulbright prog-ram. jnot <\ly for the 
^ Philippines but for the Americans also, ^nd* for the 
world in .qetfexal . ' ' , 



'IV. % 

c6ncludinG 'remarks ■ 

A * ■ > 

In very few page's, 'we have outlined*, in broad 
strokes, the role of the* Fulbright program (including, 
in brief , that of the EWD, Hubert H. Humphrey Fellowship 
and USMD) ia Philippine-American cultural and educational 
exchanges. . Both countries recognize/ the value of 
these exchanges as practical mechanf&ms f or^ fostering 
closer understanding of each other's national aspirations 
and objectives. On the , part of the Philippines, it 
was and is still perceived as a very important component 

^>£>Ahe continuing upgrading, of the educational system 
of the country, aa well as a resource for the development 
of manpower of all types - scientists, technocrats* 
teaphers and professors. * It is also perceived as 
a culturally enriching experience, whose participants 
generate benefits for both themselves and their countries 
(see citation from S.P. Lopez above) , whose "intellectual 
involvement with the world beyond our frontiers" means 
"the greater the gain .for both American and the world." 
(see citation from J. W. Fulbright, above). ' 
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"Education is a slow-moving but powerful force. 
Ife ,%iay not be fast enough or strong enough to save 
from catastrophe, but it is the strongest force available, 
.thus wrote the. father of the Fulbright Pr6gxam himself, 
who rndeed recognized th4 far-reaching . implications 
of the program. But the deeper implication is the 
broadening of cultural perspectives and thd enrichment 
of cultural experience. 

Seen in that light of official American Policy, 
however, it Has„ become more an instrument of foreign 
poficy than merely an educational program for less 
developed countries^ Questions may be raised at this 
point , consider ing the long history of the program 
in the Philippines and since the Philippines of ficially 
contributes to 1 it , namely, (a) . has the Philippine 
Government taken the program as merely a cooperative 
program with the U.S.,. or *at an earlier period just 
an assistance program?* (b) has the Philippine Government 
ever considered to use the Program as aji instrument 
of national/foreign policy considering its contribution 
in monies W support the maintenance £f the program?; 
(c) would hot the Philippine Government consider the 
educat io'n/development of precious manpbwer , resource 
a prime component of its national/foreign pol icy , 
thereby ut;njLzing it as a part of its total developmental 
efforts?; (d) taking these three issues together, 
wj^ld the Philippine Government increase its contribution 
to the program to give it greater control of its direction 
and thrust of the program for its own benefit? If 
these questions were pursued with vigor so that national 
interests are served, *-Yi%gp i fc shall become a very 
important component of its^^oreign policy; an instrument 
"ts^aEfiich the U.S. 4 would have had the singular honor 
of having engendered and contributed to. 
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THE DIPLOMACY OF HEALTH CARE STRATEGIES: 
Bridging Traditional and Western Approaches 
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INTRODUCTION _ \ 

Conflict between different models and systems v 
of health care is one consequence of current contact 
between industrialized nations and the Third World. 
This paper will attempt to broadly map out the relationship 
between diplomacy and health care f and define their 
appropriate field of Interaction. The applied role 
of anthropology in this process will be discussed 
and possible health outcomes wall be evaluated usin^ 
examples f rom v successful community "health programs 
in .th^ Philippines.' The Philippines, like other Southeast 
Asian countries, is an assemblage of diverse; ethnic 
groups and communities widely differing in economic 
and social development (Lieban 1967). A balance of 
traditional Malay, overseas and Chinese and Indian, 
old Spanish, and modern American cultural heritages 
influences care' choices in a socioecondmic setting^ 
which is becoming increasingly politicized. 

POLITIC IZATION OF HEALTH CARE' 

•) 

Providing the Third World nations with greater 
access to the "benefits of western technology is now, 
recognized as a vital component of international diplomacy 
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^ (Lopez 1980). The prouj.sdpn.of primary health care, 
or what may be defineaas "basic health services", 
has currently become an important aspect of the struggle 
for human natural resources between industrialized 
nations and the Third World. Traditional diplomatic 
efforts have focused on the East-West geopolitical 
axis. However,, this new, field of confrontation requires 
a reorientation of direction to the North - South 
axis. J 
^ J 

In some parts^o-ivdciie world, a political dimension 
has recently been added with the introduction of 1,500 

* Cuban physicians into developing^6ountries, representing 
13% of Cuban medical manpower; These health ca^e 
personnel have been direfctly dispatched by the Cuban 
government on one-to-tjfo year assignments %o deliver 
.primary health care services to indigent * populations 
in Africa, Asia and South America (Grundy and -Budetti 
19 80).. Nicaragua has recently followed the Cuban 
example. By comparison, a smaller proportion of U.S. phy- 
sicians deliver health services directly to the Third_ 
World. There are approximately 1,000 U.S. physicians' 
deployed by church-based groups for religious-ideological 
reasons. Others are employed directly by oil,-rich 
Saudi , Arabia (and. formerly Iran)^ to provide relatively 
high technology medical care to their populations. 
Americans also provide primary health services on 
short-term assignments to refugee camps in Southeast 
A^ia. A small number serve oversea^ under contract 
betweeji > U.S.A. I. D. and various U.S. medical agencies 
-r^nd .institutions, but none* of these delivers routine 
medical services directly to/the gener'al population. 
With the exception of a small number of Peace Corps 
-physicians 1 , no physician is emp yed directly by^lge 
U.S. government to provide primar^ ealth care services 

.."to the Th,ird World-.- ' 

What sis thye appropr .ace role of U.S. arid Cuban 
physiciarrs 'in diplomatic efforts involving health 
care programs? Although neo-colonial competition 
to place physicians overseas in the *third World may 
, seem healthier than does competition to develop more 
nuclear weapon systems , in the* long run, it i,s also 
inefficient and generally ineffective (Yankauer 1980). 
An explan±ed Cuban system of health care may seem 
on the si/rface to be more appropriate' to the needs 
of the Th/rd World than does the fragmented and unplanned 
system of U. Sv-jag#ical assistance. However, colonialism 
is not limited to capitalist countries, and recent 
diplomatic efforts in health care by non-capitalist 
countries may be no more successful or appropriate. 



Cuba accomplished its medicalization primarily 
through increased output of its medical school (a 
national resource in place since 1728) , and by establishing 
new schools/ similar to the Czecho^lovakian model. 
This relatively high technology strategy is .in contrast 
to that of the U.S.S.R. and the P.R.C. , for'example, 
whose initial expansion of health care to underserved 
domestic areas relied heavily on the feldschpr and 
"barefoot doctor" , respect ivefy . Even prior to the 
Castro regime, the health status of Cubans was already 
the highest' of almost any Latin American country. 
Cuba's stage of resource development then is in no 
way comparable t& that of the Third World countries 
in which Cuban physicians now serve. The , cuban focus 
o'd direct provision of service and hea^y primary medical 
input, together with, promotion of its own system of 
health c a reikis reminiscent of traditional colonial 
efforts and" more recent U.S. efforts. The long-term 
effects of Cuban intervention in Africa, for example, 
are likely to be negligible (Mesa-L'aga and Belkin 
1982).. 

i 

DIPLOMACY OF** HEALTH CAI& ■* 

Diplomatic issues of medical technology transfer 
remain constant for all sides, (Williams 1980), although,, 
for example, the Cuban ideology behind health car(h 
initiatives may differ from that of the U.S. In mostr 
of the' Third World, current efforts 'at implementation 
of health care strategies By diplomatic means face 
the dual difficulties of ethnocent r ism, on the one 
hand, and thp necessity of conf ronting a three-tier 
med ica 1 system, on the ot!pe r r . Both ethnocent r ism 
and the three-tier medical ^system are part of the 
structural heritage of the recent colbnial pastd. 

The conceptual and practical limitations of etAio- 
centrism imply a^nidirectional flow of medical technology 
transfer withfafc gradient relationship from western 
countries to tfhe Third World. The three-tier medical 
system, another aspect of "the colonial heritage, persists 
in much of the Third World. There are : (1) elite, 
western-based, high-technology medicine for high socio- 
economic, (2) "company" medicine f»r middle socioeconomic, 
and (3) .traditional medicine for low socioeconomic 
groups. The high level diplomatic exchange of medical 
technology!*-£hat occurs between the upper classes of 
all nations is often not directly relevant to the 
indigent population.' . A western-trained "native" physician 
may in fact become more 1 entrenched in the western-based 
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medical system than are westerriers themselves • (Young 
4.978) . 



Given the existence of a three-tier system in 
the' Third World, technology transfer may be perceived 
to occur either on a multilateral, bilateral, or even 
unilateral basis, A multilateral -effort (e.g., through 
the U.N, and its Agencies, the World Bank, etc.) may 
often be carried out on a complex and' heroic scale 
removed from the realities of everyday community, health 
care. Assistance programs may, also occur on a bilateral 
basis between one nation- and another, as with the 
sendiag of Cuban physicians overseas, or jphe health 
related activities of the U.S. government and itjp 
agencies, such as U.S.A. I. Finally,, technology 
transfer may also occur t)^nn jJLgt e r a 3 basis with 
three-tier medical systems/ehs^mectecal technology 
transferred 5 diplomatically throuati^Tie upper classes 
eventually t^a&tes lower social strata. Table 1 indicates 
the dimensiojjigpf /multilateral, bilateral, and unilateral 
medical ,techraplogy transfers. 



'TABLE 1 

v \ I 
Dimension of Medical Technology^Transf er 



Bilateral 



Provider 



Aycepttor 



ultilateral International Third we-rld 




Mechanism 



Agencies 

Individual 
Nations 



Nations 



United 
Nations , 
World Bank, 



Third World 
Nation / 



U.S.A. I. D.. 

Peace Corps 



Unilateral 




Upper SFS 
Third World 



■j 



4, 



Lower SES 
Thira World 



Miree-tier 
tJystem 



Diplomatic effortf^ at conflict resolution are 
often considered effective ih , bridging the colonial 
three-tier medical system. In this manner, some of 
the techno! ogicaf advantages of western medicine may 
reach lower socioeconomic strata. Conversely , the 
culturally appropriate aspects of traditional medical 
technology may become more widely disseminated among 
the entire populations of Third World nations. 



APPLICATIONS ^OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

Anthropological theory, methodology 'and principles 
may be applied to the implementation of appropriate 
technology tnansf er in international health (Foster 
1982) , while I confronting the issues of ethnocentr ism 
and conflict resolution within multi-tier medical 
systems. 1 Ethnocentr ism is found in the language, 
paradigms ^nd conceptual grids* of western medical 
technology. At £ts extreme expression, technical 
assistance programs have been* limited by the assumption 
that Third World" nations have no iridigenous^health 
care systems at all. Anthropology has a role in recog- 
nition of traditional beliefs, practices and personnel 
which participate in what may .be broadly defined as 
"health care" or "health" (»leinman 1978). Efforts 
at 'tne description and classification of ethnomedical 
technology (Fabre^a 1978), may be helped by the further 
perception of whAt I will call thre* levels nf efficacy 
in trrfJaitional ywealth care. * 

In tpadixioul herbal medicine and ethnopharmacology, 
for example, the use of natural products may be described 
as pharm€TOQitfg-irc, non-specific or symbolic. These 
three levels may be loosely^def ined as follows: 1) 
Pharmacologic Effect: The herb <fz naturaj. product 
has specific pharmacologic activity /whic6 has otherwise 
been medically documented to treat tne intended disorder 
directly. The traditional use of quinine from chinchona 
bark to treat malaria in South America is an example. 
2) Non-specific effect: ^The herb or natural* product 
has non-specific pharmacologic activity whicfi enlists 
trie "placebo" ef fect via stimulation of general physiologic 
pathways. An example is the systemic effect of caffeine 
which produces mental^and physical arousal and a subjective 
feeling of well-being, but without specific therapeutic 
action. 3) Symbolic effect: the herb or natural 
product possesses no direct pharmacologic effect, 
but has a cultures pec if ic meaning which enlists the. 
placebo effect. The symbolism of natural "products 
and the placebo effect have been considered in ethnographic 
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description (Simoons 19*61'; Moerman 1980) . Natural-' 
products are not generally used in isolation by health 
care practitioners, but as part of complex healing 
rituals. Without ethnographic description,, it may 
be difficult to detect the specific effect -of any 
one component in the overall assemblage of traits. 

The health belifefs of traditional societies are 
conditioned by their perception and conceptualization 
of illness and health (Murdock 1980). Tha conceptual- 
ization of health and illness occurs along emic lines, 
as with the hot/cold and four humors classification 
system (Harwood 1971). These health beliefs generally 
provide motitfsrtion for specific health behaviors which 
may be objectively observed. Finally, health beliefs 
and behaviors* have associated health Outcomes which 
may be objectively evaluated by an etic system. Health 
outcomes may also have a feedback effect on the formulation 
of beliefs and behaviors. Table 2 offers a schematic 
representation of health systems together with a« model 
for the role of anthropology in the study of such 
system. Health beliefs and actual behaviors may hot 
always concur. Studies on key informant data have 
revealed the differences between behavior and people's 
reports of' their behavior (Young and Young 1962; Poggie 
1972). On the other hand, i\i traditional ethnography 
and "ethnoscience" , the most* reliable representation 
of culture has been taken to be' that agreed upon b\L 
everyone. The sampling problems of observationalT 
representation ( "spot" techniques ) make a case for 
consideration of cognitive representation as "true 
culture". Theories of culture-sharing may be used 
to construct an index of the extent to which culture 
traits,"' ei^er a? reported or observed, ^re constat 
among the members of a community. 
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Schematic Representation for Health Systems with a Model for the Roleof Anthropology 
V 



CONCEPTUAL PARADIGM 
emic 

"social reality" 



etic 

'scientific reality" 



HEALTH SYSTEM COMPONENT 
T Health Beliefs 

Health Behavior 

>(1) health practices 

wellness maintenance 

(prevention) 
(2) care-seeking 
illness perceived 
(therapy) 

W""". 

1 p Health Outcomes 



MEj&flPOLOGY 

in t erv iew 
survey * 



part ic ipanj| 
observation 



MODEL 

cognit ive 
observational 
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HEALTH BELIEF^ AND BEHAVIORS 

The eniijb/etic constructs developed in the fields 
of anthropological linguistics (Goodenough 1970) may J 
be useful in the study of health care systems for 
implementation of appr opr iate technology transfer. 
Anthropological linguistics has both a 'practical and 
theoretical role in application of the emic/etic dis- 
tinction to health systems. The provision of dictionaries 
and language training and instruction are important 
in the' overall effort to detect and interpret the 
emic^(and etic) implications of health-delated beliefs. 
Theoretical' advances have also been made in studying 
systems (of disease terminology' and classification. 
Frake's (1964)- work on Subanun skin disease in the 
Philippines illustrated that* informants ag'feed on 
the classes of disease as part of an emic system, 
but not on the classification of specific Qases of 
skin disease. This .finding again points out the intra- 
-cultural variation 4 in key informants f irst illustrated 
by Dorsey (1881^1^62) with famous footnote, "But two 
Crows denied tjiis", and alluded to in the previous 
section. Majked' int ra-cultural variability has also 
been recently recognized^ for the hot-cold concept 
of illness (Weller 1983J Ethnolinguist ic studies 
of medical terminology have conversely been used to 
address wider semantic issues in lexicographies, as 
with natural clusters in Kalinga disease terminology 
in the^Pffj>U.ppines (Gieser and Gr imes J 1972) . In addition 
tO'-etnic implications, traditional health beliefs may 
vary considerably from modern medical classifications 
in that certain ^common conditions may be considered 



parasites in the Philippines (Micozzi et'al. 1978). 



Heal th behaviors associated with traditional 
health baiiefs may be. partitioned into (1) health 
practices ,%uch as daily hygiene , nut r it ion , maternal-child 
health care, eta. , and *(2) care-seeking behavior wj^en 
illness is perceived to occur '(see Table 2). Health 
behaviors and v care-seek ing may be conditioned by a 
number of factors, particularly in ^multi-tier medical 
systems. Medical anthropologists^have recognized 
a distinction between l care-seek ing behavior that results 
on the basis pf^JUtoural beliefs/ versus what I will 
call ^functt^a^Wce , Ss n feb health care- Functional 
access may be limited -fey communication, documentation, 
economic or* geogrkfchic accessibility, language and/or 
transportation regardless of the influence or expression 
of primary health beliefs per se . Thus, both prevention 
(relating to health practices) and treatment of illness 



quasi-normal f or 




as with intestinal 
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relating to car e-seeking> will be d€Hrfrmined by the 
.nteraction of health beliefs, and health behaviors. 



HEALTH OUTCOMES 

The final step for health care implementation 
consists ,o£ evaluation of the health dutcomes resulting 
from beliefs and behaviors. There has been -a recent, 
"anti-ethnocentr ic" tend incyio assume tnat all traditional 
health practices indiscr inoiiately are associated with 
positive health outcomes. Although such may often 
be the case, some traditional health practices are 
associated with negative health outcomes , as with 
certain breast-feeding (Cruz et al. 1970) and other 
mate'rnal-child health care (Jocano 1970) beliefs and 
practices in the^ Philippines. Medical anthropology 
has a role in identification of health beliefs and 
behaviors associated with objectively def ine^ negative 
outcomes^ as well as positive outcomes . Although 
objective 'indi cators of health outcome have long been 
known ttr physical anthropologists/ this final step 
of objective* evaluation has usually 'been omitted from 
anthropological ^tudies of' health systems. 



Gross mor-bidifcy and mortality, especially neonatal, 
is an index of biological stress in the traditional 
sense of human population biology. Statistics may 
be used to reconstruct mprtality curves over time, 
as illustrated in Figure 1. The relationship between 
age and annual death rate (per cent dying each ye^r) 
is shown for 1850, 1900, 1940 and 1970 in England. 
In the thicrf3 world, the demographic response of human 
populations to the western colonial system during 
this period led to increased population size and density 
as related to increased productivity. Western medical 
technologic intervention brought about declines in 
infant mortality, with* subsequent geometric population 
increases in demographic response to demandp for labor 
and markets. Self-regulation of fertility is a recognize^ 
factor in human populations (Nardi 1981). Human societies 
have a range of traditional health practices which 
related, to fertility regulation, including abstinence, 
contraception of .various types, abprtion, infanticide, 
and even differential neglect (Cassidy 1980). However, 
the post-colonial emergence of cyclical famines, as 
/ a reT^ult of contact with western technology, can not 
. be' well regarded as representing a sel f-r^eolilatory 
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mechanism for population size. The demographic distri- 
bution of mortality in a famine .does not lead to an ^. 
equilibrium system for population size (Nardi 1981) • 

Health outcomes as dependent variables may Be 
seen as relatively .objective social indicators, The^e 
objective dependent health outcomes may in turn be 
associated with independent social variables for whifP 
only subjective measurements are otherwise available. 
Concepts used -.n anthropology and archaeology, such 
as demograpric -rafnsition theory, may help provider 
relatively objective measurements for independent 
social variables 'by considering health- outcomes. 
Demographic para^rters, such as population. aa^ze, density 
and rate of growth, may be used as incffceS v .0f .the 
level of psycfio-social stress as well "as biological 
stress within a complex # society. Other factors may 
be considered after demographic parameters are/ 
established. Demographic transition v £heo'ry may be 
extended outside the ' traditional bound?, of Western, 
Europe into the Third Wprld (Teitelbaum 1915) . ' : - 

v A view of human health -as part of a biological 

and social system relates to traditional anthropological 
concepts of environment, adaptation ,i evolution aftd 
cultural ecology. Paleodemography^ ^paleopathology 
and archaeology may provide the diafchronic perspective 
critical to reconstruction of /'huft^r?: pattern/of health 
over time and space.., Figure shows the distribution 
of ages at death for Romans Vand. *$axons at one point" 
in time for a ^urial site 'tn ^Ancient Britain.. The 
age distributions of all^eaths in England fOr 1850 
and 1972 aripj- compared to • X.l\e distribution of the 
ages of sk^f^jftons #pund in twb Mesblithic burial sites 
in Britain ^ting to 10,000 B.C. in Figure 3., Although 
anthropologists have carried out traditional ethnographic ~ 
studies of health belief System begun observational 
and survey studies, of health behaviors with respect 
to both he-alth practices and. care-seeking, technical 
evaluation of ofcjetetive health outcomes using health 
and nutritional l*tatus indicators have generally been 
beyond their scope. ^ ' 

TECHNICAL EVALUATION 

Diplomatic efforts are currently taking place* 
.in the health care arena (Taylor 1978), involving 
multilateral , bilateral and unilateral technical assistance 
initiatives / These interventions are' either focused^ 
on health care, per se . or are part- of larger development 
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V . Figure 2 



The distribution pf .per cent ages &t death is shown 
for Romans and Saxonsv in -a burial site at one point* 
in time^n ancient Britain, v , ■ 
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Figure 3 



The age . distribution of all^ deaths (excluding infant 
mortality) in England in - J.85JD and 1972. _ >Ttiese lines 
are compared to the distribution of ali the ages of 
skeletons in two Mesolithic burial sites dating from 
, approximately 1,0, 000 B.C. v 
(From D.E.* Dumond r SfiifiJlCfi lfil:" 7l3-r721 r 1975) , 
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programs. * Evaluation of health outcomes is important 
to the measurement and analysis of the results of 
these programs. Evaluation is also useful in assessing 
the^f f icacy of traditional belief s and behaviors 
as JSbaseline for prevention v and treatment of disease.* 
Evaluation of unilateral programs may be a more 'appro'-*.' 
priatefiess ot efficacy v of that technology . „ in. oyerseas 
efforts. , The role of anthropology in providing an 
ethriomedical ^perspective* is -important' in determining 
the" utility of medical technologyin the context of- 
culture (Fabrega 1978; Kleinman 1978) . 

Evaluation of- health outcomes involves identification' 
of the f eatures of health care programs that are associated 
With objectively-defined success. Identification 
of the success of individual providers and cohsumers 
within .a health- care program is part of the k overall 
effort. * The telescoping c>f these evaluation processes 
allows assessment of individual features, even where^ 
overall effect^ may be ambiguous or negligible. The 
definition of health outcomes is not always self-evident. 
For example, in a medical cooperative clinic in the 
"barrios" ,of Davao, Mindanao, Philippines, , a self-em- 
ployment workshop was initiated for women who 1 used 
the clinic (Micozzi et al. 1978). The newly-employed 
women stopped coming to the -clinic after some time. 
It was assumed that they were now going to private 
physicians in town sii>ce they now had money and could 
afford to pay for their care. In fact, since the 
women now had money to afford decent hotising, food 
and other requirements , they and their families were 
no longer getting sick at all. ) 

The World Health Organization has identified 
those features of heal'th care programs associated 
with what is defined as a successful health outcome 
(Alma Ata Conference on Primary Health Care 1978). 
These features are consistent with our own experience 
in Southeast Asia in 1976-77. Developing countries 
should not import personnel to deliver -health care 
services or try to copy systems of health care that 
have originated elsewhere. The original Tom Dooley 
and Good Ship Hope approaches may b^considered to 
have run their useful course, and may even considered 
counter-productive for these purposes. International 
health professionals seem to. agree <hat former approaches 
of transfering medical technology^to the Third World 
have been counterproductive f and capitalistic (Taylor 
1978)." Development must come' from within/ and « primary 
health care is not the prerogative of the physician. 
"Health for all by the year ^GOO* can not be attained 
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by* the health care sector alone, and efforts, must 
extend to housing, employment, sanitation and waste-m&n- 
agemerit (Micozzi et al. 1978), ^ . _ . 

THE PHILIPPINE EXAMPLE 

The dynamic relationship 'between traditional 
and western-based approaches in health care is properly 
perceived as one of overlap, father" than competition. 
A.L. Kroeber (1943) wrote that 'the Philippines "furnishes 
an interesting story to the student of the development 
of civilization*. Layer* afterv layer of culture is 
recognizable , giving a complete .transition from the 
most primitive [Sic] conditions to full participation 
in the western system of civiliza t ion • • The growth 
of modern medicine in the Philippines has been rapid 
following colonisation by the U.S., but there is strong 
persistence of! folk medicine as an alternative (Lieban 
1967) . * 

The success - of community health care programs 
in the Philippines depends largely on whether they 
are 'truly community-based , i.e,. , drawing resources 
as weir as consumers from the* communi*ty which the 
program is intended to serve. A prior knowledge of 
the ethnographic history of traditional health beliefs, 
t>ehaviors, practices and practitioners in the community 
will help to define th'is resource base. Identification 
of individuals perceived by members of the community 
as having a role in traditional health care delivery 
Within that community helps to define indigenous health 
resources. There is a relatively'sophisticated hierarchy 
©^traditional health care personnel for maternal-child 
health care in the Philippines. For ^Xa^le, a roananq- 
ahilotr - massages the abdomen of pregnant women to ensure 
that the fetus is properly placed for delivery, or 
alternatively, performs abortions for self-regulation 
of fertility. * 'A manayabana (midlife) is concerned 
with the art of actual delivery, as well as- pre- and 
post-n^tal care. \ 

Folk medical practice is culturally defined as 
a role of service to the \communi ty. (Lieban,. 1967). 
Traditional health practitioners are not supposed 
to profit from the^ provision of health care. The 
concept of f ee-f or-service in health care is foreign 
to many traditional societies (although very much 
at home with modern western medicine.) . Therefore, 
the success* of individual subpr-of essional personnel 
within a 'community-based health care de-livery program 
..... - v \ . 
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is dependent upon their having an outs ide or additional 
source of income/ Tftis economic support inihe Philippines 
■ ^ ^includes marriage or self-employment activities, such 
as seamstress or. sari - sari (variety) store owner. 
These low technology position? also facilitate contact 
with the community at large. Income* derived from 
health care^ activities acts only as a supplement to 
base income (Micozzi et al. 1978). A middle-level 
education', as well as limited but specific technicial 
' training, on the part of health care providers is 
also helpful to their role of interfacing two or more 
medical systems in the same community.' J The goal of * 
bridging traditional and westeEn health care strategies 
can be met by using native resources. Bilateral assistance 
programs, that provide mono^-, but little else, for 
health care initiatives are of^en not successful abroad, 
althbugh th*y may be successful in Washington. Money 
in most cases is not the limiting factor; recognition 
of traditional health resources is the key. 

* 4 

CONCLUSION 

* ■ -3* 

The health care problems of the Third World did 
not arise, in a vacuum. The poverty and poor health 
associated with the development of "great cities" 
(Ginsberg 1955) yand creation of the surrounding "barrio / 
setting" bordering them are the results of historical, 
and documented contact between western and traditional 
technologies. Specific health care problems result 
among the disenfranchised individuals who populate 
this settifc^\on the fringes of. technology. They have 
lostf-o-and are lost to, their traditional cultures. 
The interrelated problems of poor health, ^malnutrition 
and overpopulation are not logical extensions of tradi- 
tional societies whose technologies were adapted to 
their environments. These problems are a result of 
the impact of western Jtechj^logy on traditional societies.. 
These problems* do not jjHPbhow arise from an intrinsic 
lack of western tec^TO^gy E£X &£i but from a lack " 
of appropriate technology transfer in the health care 
4 setting. Entitlement, to health care and ' provision 
of primary* health. services may ultimately be based 
upon concepts and theories of justice (Bryant 19^7). 

The real challenge engendered . by WHO's slogan 
of "heaO^tu for all by the year 2000" should be seen 
as an opportunity for development of the ethaomedica^ 
perspective critical to effective health care. Through 
the application of diplomacy and appropriate technology, 
with the' guidance of the ethnomedical perspective, 
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health care in the Third World may not only become 
as ^aod as, but better than, that in the western world. 
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Topics for Anthropological Study 
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INTRODUCTION* AND BACKGROUND 

. During^ our present century, the powe/of ethnicity 
as a- political force in internationalV and internal 
state affairs has repeatedly evinced itself around 
the wo r Id , .in countries old and new. Because ethno-^ 
political movements involve thQ mobilization of people 
an th| basis of cultural character istics ' (such as 
langulge r tradition r religion, homeland/ , selected 
physical traits) they ^demand tihe attention of. anthro- 
pologists. " * . 

The importance of ethnopoli t ics to the world 
order is significant. In 1973 r Waiter Connor wrote:- 

» i 

ift a world consisting of thousands of distinct 
ethnic groups and only same one hundred 
and thirty-five states, the revolutionary 
potential inherent in self-determination 
is quite apparent. All but fourteen, of 
today's states contain at le.ast one significant 
minority and half of the fourteen exceptions * 
are characterized by that so-called irredentist 
situation in which the dominant ethnic group 
extends beyond the state's borders (1973). 
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He added that about t0% of the world's states 
contain more than five .sizable ethnic groups (p. -17) . 
TKese demographic facts coupled with the existence 
of a legitimized ideologj^of national self-determination 
have created a world situation of ethnically-based 
coal it ions and conflicts.} About half of the world 1 s 
states have recently experienced inter-ethniq strife, 
and it has often been more violent than class or doctrinal: 
.conflict (Rothschild 1981:20). In a recent' article 
oir ethnicity and the wOxld refugee problem, ^Clay 'has 
written that most of'todiy'.s 12 to 15 millibn refugees 
"fled their countries .>s a result of ^thftic,. tribal 
or rel igibi^per secii tion" as dominant ethnic groups 
attempt to mfcojitain* their political and economic power 
at the expense of less . 3ominant ones (1982:57). We 
can expect tjtfat future population growth/ resource 
scarcities/ and natural disasters will exacerbate 
ethnic and religious strife, ^ytftising even more refugees. 

In the' twentieth century, unlike most previous 
eras, ethnonationalism or politic ized.ethtocity represents 
a majjor legitimator and ^del^gi timator of regimes. 
A* government 1 s legitimacy rests, in significant degree, 
<k\ its ability to convince the governed that it^ shares 
and represents their ethnic identity. Today, most 
people want to be ruled by their own kind. Ethnicity 
is a major .organizing principle for peoples in the 
firsk, second and third^ woflds. • But while £he* truth 
of etifnonat ional self-deterfhination now appears self-evi- 
dent, scholars trace its origins back only to the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries (Kohn 
1961) . 

Although 1 the' cultural components of ethnicity 
(common language, culture, homeland* religion,, etc. ) 
are as old as »• humank ind itself, the poli ticization 
"oT^ ethnVc^ty into ^the ideology known as nationalism 
wa^ initially a late eighteenth century European pheno- 
menon. jW^histpric development is intricately feinted 
t^.tAre^aoctrines of self-determi>nat it>n and pc^ular 
r sove r irignty , and its intellectual seeds are .found 
in i theAwritings of John Locke (1632-1704; government's 
duty isl to prefect the. inalienable rights of the 'indi- 
vidual)! and of Jean-Jacque Rousseau (1712-1778; t tfie 
generaliwi 11} . The roots of these Jcindred doctrines 
took hold during the Frencti Revolution, whose famous 
Declaration of the ^Rights ok Man (1791) declared that 
"The source of all sovereignty resides essentially 
in the nation; no group, no individual may exercise 
authority not emanating expressedly therefrom." 
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Despite the nationalistic appeals of Napoleon, 
the linkage between ethnicity and politics in Europe 
/remained weak until the 1848 revolutions, which were 
largely unsuccessful. By the end of the First -World 
W^r, nationalism had swept Europe) transforming its 
political map in the process. It received * further 
•impetus f rop U. S. President Woodrow Wilson, who promoted 
the idea of "self-determination of nations" at the 
Paris Peace Conference.- y Most of £he states created 
as £ -result of nationalist pressures yere not tru£ ( 
nation states, however , - bee aii^^lhey incorporated' 
igulti-ethnic populations. ^Co^n^yiro^ftly / : many .of, these 
.states have -themselves exp«ien^&^rt^ernaX inter-ethnic 
fricrtion. 1 * y '"' SVR* V % ' 

Today many countries ate wresting wifch two con- 
licting universal principles: 1) the.right of self-deter- 
ination o-f _ -national peoples, and 2) the inviolability 
an\i political integrity of sovereign territory, regardless 
of/ how that territory may have been acquired or how 
technically diver se *its resident population may be. 
Th£re is probably no state, society or political system 
fT>at does, not feel the pressures of politicized ethnic 
assertion. Political 'entrepreneurs from different 
corners of the globe have been able to mobilize loyal 
followihtjs by„ appealing! to primordial ties., ^Successful 
national movements in one' part of the 'world nave become 
the models and justifications for s im^ i ape movements 
elsewhere. The ideology of ethnonatjfonal^sm has validated 
itself with pragmatic results. 1 According to Rothschild 
(1981) , its ubiquity and g€gieduity/ A in^ terms of its 
symbcijlc, organizational, ana political dimensions, 
suggest that modern humankind has* failed t© find an 
equally satisfactory alternative* to it* 

Al though #many anthropologists and^xSther social 
scientists have examined various 'aspects of ethnicity, 
comparatively few have studied it3 implications as 
a political force on the state and interstate levels 
(e.g., Geertz 1963 ;, Holloman and Arutinov 197.8)". 
Enloe (1973) and Rothschild (1981) both a»gue tlfet 
Western Liberal and Marxist ideologies have' influenced 
poli tical scientists to dismiss politicized ethnicity 
as merely an epiphenomenal , dependent or secondary 
variable. Liberalism, with its primary focus, oh the 
relationship between the autonomous individual and 
the state, rejects the notion that primordial groups 
have Corporate legal or political eights. Marxist 
research strategies advocate analyzing societies in 
•fa^rms Jot class 'interests. Materialists in general 
reg**4 ethnicity as a mask for socioeconomic class 
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consciousness" and interethnic conflict as a form of 
class strife. rf \ 

In addition, most of the theories of mode rniza tion 
assume that the strength of the' ascriptive criteria 
upon which ethnic identity is based will become attenuated 
and eventually overpowered by the achievement criteria 
presumed so functionally integral to the modern industrial 
- bureaucratic process. Yet the Twentieth century 
has witnessed a number of political ideologies, such 
as African Socialism, South African Apartheid, Fascism, 
and Zionism, all of which elevate ethnicity, while 
differing" ftom ^ach other » in- other ' respects . 

Ethnicity, is not independent Of socioeconomic 
structures, but neither is it simply epipheaoihenal 
to them. Ethnic Identity cuts across class bpundaries... 
'Daniel Bell writeis thate "ethnicity has- become mppe 
salient '[than clSsaJ] because it can cqmbine,an. interest 
with an affectiy tie" (1975:169). And Rothschild 
(1981:175) has argued. tha£ the emotionally mo^t. intense- 
type of international solidar ity , is' today anchored, 
in ethnic, rath'er than . in class 6r ;/f ormtal ideological, 
affinities,* though these are^Tfot ^necess'ar ily rriutually 
exclusive . This writer assumes that in order f o^r 
ethnopolit ical mov'em.ents to be successful 'over .the 
long run., they mu s t ^-accommodate themselves to infra- 
structural constraints. But '"because^ such movements 
are so emotionally driven, they tend to defy, infra- 
structure constraints in tine shbrt run and may even 
lead societies L along, paths"*which exhibit negative 
cost, benefit outcomes (Witness Iran under Ayatollah 
Khomeini).. ; 

Even a cursory examination- of ; the literature 
' reveals -how diverse are the phenomena glossed" by -the 
etfcnicity lab^l (see especially Suhrke and Nobel 1977; 
Cohen- 197-8; \Glazer and Moynihan 1975;* Isaacs 1975; 
Young 1976 ). V In some cases, scholars have regarded 
the emergence of ethnic consciousness as an attempt 
to return to a pr imordially-based precondition — 
an attempt to counter the presumed disintegrating 
and atomizing forces of modernization by st ructur ing 
r a set of secure relationships sanctified by deep cultural- 
values. 'Xri 1 other instances, observers have 'inter- 
preted it as a nov£l response t6 new. sets of challenging 
circumstances . 

This writer assumes that the cultural, bases of 
ethnic identity are ever-present. 'In order for ethnicity 
to be politicized however, pe&ple faring ethnic traits 
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must be mobilized and inspired to work' for some common 
goals. Such "plucking of the ethnic .cords" is the 
work of political entrepreneurs/ who may or may not 
be members of the ethnic groups JjQvolved . In actual 
history, .they have been foreign agents seeking allies 
(e**g., Lav/rence of Arabia) or colonial of ficials promoting 
a divide and rule policy. Or they have been authentic 
culture heroes committed to the achievement of greater 
economic and political power for their followers (e.g., 
Malcolm X) or devoted to the reconquest of lost, homelands 
(e.g . , Ben-Gurion and Yasar Arafat) . 



THE ANALYSIS OF ETHNOPOLITICS 

The analysis of ethnopolitical movements raises 
a series of research questions: What were the conditions 
under which the ethnic population was mobilized into 
an actjon group? What are the personal characteristics 
of its leaders? Is the leadership charismatic or 
has it become routinized? What are the group^s immediate 3 
and 'long-term goals? What are the size and organizational 
characteristics of* the "group? What, are its economic 
a political strengths and weaknesses? " What is its 

^^ion within the broader s^ocio-polit ical context? 
^yaoes it relate to other political groups? What 
r l^icular shared cultutal - traits were chosen for 
purposes of identification? How were t;hese traits 
chosen, and what are their ideological ^ntji symbolic 
significances? How have the bases of ethnic identity 
1 been maintained? Do ethnic symbols extend across 
state borders? Jf so, how were they conveyed and 
sustained? 

Once ethnic groups have been set into motion, 
they may be analyzed with reference to a number of 
crosscutting dimeasions, three being: 1) the nature 
of demands ; 2) the nature of interstate linkages; 
and .3) the extent of foreign involvement. 

The nature of ethnic demands^ With respect .to 
a single sta>te, an ethnic group's demands miy range 
from a larger share of economic resources" and political 
power within the context of the existing political 
system to\- demands for revolution or semi -autonomy 
(Kurds of Iran) or complete secession ( Ibo of Nigeria). 
With respect to multiple states, ethnic demands can 
be even more varied. They may include attempts to 
unite all peopl/s sharing a selected ethnic trait 
(.Pan-Arabism, J^TTT^Turkism, Pan-Slavism) or the intention 
to' retake a lost homeland (Armenian irredentism) or 
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the struggle ta create a nation-state (Kurds, Basques, ' 
Baluch) or the lobbying .pressure by ethni.c minorities 
or a powerful multi-ethnic state to suppQrt weaker 
"mother countries. " \' ^ * ■ 

The nature of "interstate ethnic linkages. „ Examples 
off . this category, are: the case of divided Rational 
populations with 'ttfo or more states (East and West 
GArmany; North and .South Korea; the Arab .* State's) ; 
the* case of divided national populations" with dominant 
status 11 in one state and minority status in others 
(Turks of Turkey and Greece ; Greeks of Greece and 
Turkey ; the ^dominant ethnic populations of most states 
and their corresponding populations in the U.S.): and 
the ca'se of .national populations with no states of 
their own (ku'rds, Baluch, Gypsies, Palestinians) . 

Because most states have multi-ethnic populations 
that are dispersed over two or more countries, politicized 
ethnicity is a major ingredient of international politics. 
This is especially 1 , true for the United States, the 
mo§t ..ethnically diverse of all countries. d Glazer 
and Moynihan (1975 : 23-24)- have written: 

Without too^piuoh exaggeration it c,ould be 
stated that -the immigration process is the 
single most important determinant of American 
foreign policy. This process regulates 
the ethnic composition of the American elec- 
torate. Foreign policy 'responds to that 
ethnic composition. It responds to other 
things as well, but probably first of all 
to the primal facts of ethnicity. 

The evaluation of these foreign .policy responses 
to ethnic pressures often shows they are- mare emotional 
than rational, more cos.tly than beneficial to the 
state as a whole. \ For example, in a 6 recent Foreign 
Affairs article, U.S. Senator Charles Mathias (19 81) 
described how Greek -American* organizations, spearheaded 
by the largely foreign-supported American Hellenic 
Institute successfully convinced Congress to embargo 
arms to NATO ally Turkey after the latter 1 s 19*74 Cyprus 
11 intervention" (Turkish term) or n invasion" (Greek 
term). On most issues invplying the U.S. with Greece 
and Tu rkey , the three million Greek Americans easily 
out? lobby the 45,000 Turkish Americans. . » 

o 

Although the executive branch strongly opposed 

the embargo, and five former supreme allied commanders 

of NATO spoke out against it, the embargo remained 



in force "for over three and a half years. It totally 
failed, to drive Turkish forces out of Cyprus, its 
-stated purpose. But it <3id have the "undesired effects 
of alienating Tutkey from the. United States, impairing 
its armed forces, denying the United States intelligence 
on missile tests and troop movements in the Soviet 
Union, and thus seriously weakening the southeastern 
flank of NATO" (Mathias 1981:989). ^ 

The ethnic lobby that far outdistances all others 
in its ability to pressure the U.S. Congress and, the 
Executive to supply resources to its ethnically-linked 
"mother country" is the Israel lobby, supported by 
a significant proportion of America's six millidn 
Jews. Working primarily through the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC)- and affiliated Jewish 
organizations, this lobby has mobilized its ethnic 
backers and exerted political pressure so successfully, 
that about one-third of all U.S. overseas economic 
aid goes to Israel — a 'country with less than one-tenth 
Qf one percent of the world's population. Since 1948, 
the U.S. has supplied Israel with over $10 billipn 
worth of its best military equipment on the easiest 
of terms. Moreover, Congress has forgiven Israel 
nearly half of its debt for the "purchase" of that 
equipment (Christian Science Monitor July 30, 1982, 
p. 3). In addition, during the 1967 - 1982 period 
the U.S. had given Israel approximately $6 billion 
in economic aid and $14 billion in military aid «(Lustick 
1982/83:393). 

Yet, according to the assessments of a number 
of knowledgeable and objective scholars, "Israel is 
not a strategic asset to the U.S. and the two countries' 
interests often diverge widely" (Zartman 1981:167; 
also feee Curtiss 1982; Tillman 1982) . American support 
for Israel's recent invasion of Lebanon boJ^h in terms 
of- its military aid and its U.N. Security Council 
vetoes further alienated Islamic and Third World peoples 
from the U.S. If Israel is the economic and political 
liability that it appears to be, why does the U.S. govern- 
ment give it overwhelming support? A large part of 
the answer is ethnopolitics the ability of the 

pro-Israel ethnic lobby to exert intense pressure 
on American politicians. Once more, Senator Mathias 
(1981:992-993) : 

With the exception of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, which virtually compelled Israel ' s 
withdrawal from Sinai after the 1956 war, 
American Presidents, and to' an even greater 
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degree Senators and^ Representatives, have 
been subjected to Recurrent pressures from 
what, has come to be known as the Israel . 
lobby. For' the most part they. have' been 
responsive, and'for reasons not always related :-. 
either to personal conviction or careful; 
reflection on the national lhtrerest. When, 
for example, ' the American; Israel Public ■■ 
Af f ai rs Committee (A IP AC) mounted its 1975 
campaign to negate the effect of a Ford-Kiss-' 
inger "reassessment" of policy toward. Israel, 
initiated following the breakdown of Sinai 
d f sengagement talks in March , it chose as 
its medium a letter from Senators strongly 
endorsing aid to Israel, Seventy-six of 4 
us pr omptly affixed our signatu res although 
no hearings had been held, no' debate conducted, 
nor had the Ad ministration been invited 
to present its views. One Senator was reported 
to have candidly expressed 9 a feeling that 
in fact was widespread: "The pressure was 
just too great. I caved." Another was 
reported to have commented, "It's easier 
to sign one letter than answer five thousand." 

There are many other examples of governments 
following ethnically - based foreign policies with 
detrimental results. Certainly the Greek junta's 
decision to overthrow Cypriot President Archbishop 
Makarios in 1974 as a prelude' to annexing Cyprus with 
its 0 80% Greek and 18% Turkish population ^as a blunder. 
Inspired by the Megali Idea (the recreation of Greek 
Byzantium) the generals in Athens failed ,to calculate 
how turkey would react to a threat to the Turki&h 
Cypriot minority. .Shortly after the junta-engineered 
coup took place, Turkey landed its own forces on Cyprus 
and secured about 36% of the island for its kinsmen. 
As ,a consequence, the Greek junta fell from power, 
Makarios was reinstalled, and Cyprus will mtfst probably 
remain permanently divided into a Greek and a Turkish 
zone. 

The nature of foreign involvement in the ethnic 
rhatters of other states. The current situation of 
immigrant workers -- government .relations in Western 
Europe exemplifies 3th is dimension well. The extent 
of West Europe's labor importation during the past 
several decades has been unprecedented in its history. 
Large numbers of Pakistanis, West Indians, Indonesians, 
Ind ians , and Cypr iot Greeks went to England. Turks, 
Greeks, Yugoslavs, Southern Italians, and North African 
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Arab-Berbers combined; to make up almost. one-third 
"of the labor force of Swi tzer land , one-eighth the 
work, force oif^West GermjMiy , and substantial portions 
of J:he work forces of Fnmce, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and? Sweden 3*/- The periphery has invaded t$e center, 
and the result has been rich . cultural mosaics and 
deep ethnopolitical dilemmas. ^ 

The intranstate labor and immigration policies 
of any one Western European industrial country become 
the concern of many other countries in the region. 
Tu r key t , for instance, wh ich has over two mill ion of 
its,, citizens working abroad, devotes much of its foreign 
ministry's eTf.fort^to its people in the diaspora. 
With high levels of unemployment at home and a critical 
need for the hard currency remitted by emigrant workers, 
Turkey diplomatically opposes any effort on the part 
of employing countries to send Turks home, tighten 
visa requirements, control the export of currency, 
or limit Turkish resident's prerogatives in any way. 

* r In addition to these interstate concerns, anthro- 
pologists are interested in the challenges of sociocul- 
tural, economic, and political adjustment faced by 
foreign workers in situ . The strategies devised to 
meet these challenges offer fascinating topics for 
study. 

^Given the diffuse. nature of ethnopolitical movements, 
their analysis can fruitfully involve the application 
of a variety of theoretical orientations, wjiich address 
different, but overlapping, topical and teni)oral levels^ 
of inquiry. Symbolic analyses may be Employed to" 
interpret the symbolic and ideological dimertsions 
of ethnic identity.' They provide strategies forfrader- 
standing the internal logic of these cultural fcaBaie . 
Structural-functional strategies a^id in the determination 
o,f an ethnic group' s position within its broader soc^<V^™pL- 
itical context. These^ approaches are complemented 
by conflict theories which. help uncover the/ F intfer- 
actional dynamism of a system ' ^bocio-political components, 
especially as they compete for limited economic, political, 
and other resources. Both of these orientations should 
be employed diachronically and synchronically . • 

For purposes of short-run analysis and prediction, 
conflict theories with psycho-teleological (individual, 
go&l-oriented) components should . prove especially 
useful in cases involving charismatic leaders, who 
determine the direction of their movements. Long-term 
\analyses and prediction, however, are usually better 
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served by more materialist research strategies (f.g., 
cultural materialism and dialetical materialism) > 
whifch emphasize the importance of inf rastructural 
constraints over the long run.* 

< The preference of this writer is for the development 
^of a general system approach (cf. Sutherland 1973) 
which Views e thnopolitical movements as open systems 
interacting with parallel systems as* well as with 
successively more encompassing systems. Such an approach 
vould Integrate inductive - deductive modalities with 
*e thiological and individual-l,evel teleological forms 
of explanation. It would treat both the^qualitative 
and quantitative aspects of the phenomena/under study 
within a single framework. The f ramewor)/would consist 
of causal and descriptive components aodL/would facilitate 
both definition and measurement while allowing for 
the t^teatment of individual cases as well as for comparison 
and Mineralization. Although such a general systems 
approach is not currently available, its development 
is well within 'the- realm o£ reality. 



CONCLUSION V 

Th/I empirical pervasiveness, of ethnicity and 
its potential as an objective of research are tremendous. 
This paper 's discussion of the topic was very incomplete. ^ 
Many aspects of the problem were only touched tangentially; 
others were omitted. In the Introductionof the excellent 
boofc, Ethnicity r editors Glazer and Moynihan (1975:25) 
v^ri te that "ethnic identity has become more salient, 
ethnic self-assertion^*stronger , ethnic conflict . more 
marked, in 1 the past C^nty years." However, even 
the most l^asic facts about the topic are disputed. 
"Little in this field has been resolved. We are all 
beginners here," ( Ibid, ) . Consequently, ■ the field 
offers us the attractive combination of" relevancef 
and space for originality. 
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NOTE 

1 In his relevant book f The Quest for Se lf-Deter- 
minat ion , Ronen has written that: 

the quest for self-determination has appeared^ 
since the French Revolution in five analytically 
distinguishable forms, the archetypes of 
which are nineteenth-century (German, Italian) 
nationalism, Marxist class straggle , minorities' 
s~elf-determina t ion associated with the ideas 
of Woodrow Wilson, an t icolonialism, anql 
today's "ethnic" quest for self-determination. 
(197 9:ix-x)' . 

Ronen goes on to say that "the idea [of ethnic 
self-determination] has spread throughout the world, 
unifying peoples into nations, prompting revolutions, 
crumbling empires, freeing colonies, and threatening 
modern states*. . . , and the end is not yet in sight"^ 
(Jhifi. 6) . 
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• INTERNATIONAL LA J 
Some Concerned Reflection^- 




DR. WALTER L . \WILLIAMS , JR. 
The College of William and Mary 



I. INTERNATIONAL LAW TODAY 

My comments herb, in scanning over the broad r 
complex field^of international law, are highly selective* 
and, perforce, general. I deal with: (a) regulation, 
of the use of armed force; (b) economic cooperation, 
to. promote unhindered trade, and (c) promotion of 
the improvement of the human conditio*?.. ' ^ ■; 

4 

Regulation of the Use o f Armed Force 

Legal regulation of the use of armed force is 
e subject to which I give pr incipal emphasis hfere , 
because I perceive that it has been, and continues 
to be, the .overriding issue, in contemporary international 
law. Appropriate regulation of the use of armed force 
is a hallmark bf a stable community. As regulation 
over the use of armed force progresses toward, or 
regresses from, the optimum, so does a community, become 
more, ox less, stfable. ..In, international relations, 
in the absence of a specific, limitiYig agreement, 
traditional cus toma ry international law permitted 
a- State to use armed force against * another State for 
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whatever objective the user State chose, without regard 
tp legal reg^pla'tion. 

* Some might ask , 4ut whaV of the regime of reprisal?" 
Under traditional international law, if a State was 
willing to subject its decision to use armed force 
to « a system of legal justification, the State did 
so under the concept of reprisal. The rubrics of reprisal 
were that the target Stat?'" had injured the user State 
through alleged violation of international law; that 
reasonable attempts at settlement of the dispute had 
failed or were useless to initiate under the circumstances; 
and, that the force used in, reprisal was proportionate ■ 
under the circumstances. The absence of any organized 
system of review in the decentralized international 
legal system obviously provided much room for biased 
judgement of the'-State using force in reprisal (S^jOjl/ 
as to an actual^ prior violation, as to "reasonable" 
settlement attempts and .as to "proportionate" use < 
of force). Further,, the reprisal regime- provided much 
opportunity to use force for ulterior motives, especially 
where the target State was substantially less powerfMi^ 
However, the acceptance of the regime of reprisal 
did require the State using force to show thatfJits 
actions fell within at least a bro&3 range of reasonable 
perception and reasonable conduct, arvd the regime 
inherently envisioned relatively minor, low levels 
of armed force. Of course, the target State in turn 
could disagree, under the law of reprisal, as to the 
lawfulness of the conduct; of the State initially using 
force and, in its turn,, use force in reprisal. Thus, 
as is the case in using the remedy of "self-help" 
in any communitjC the risk was that a process of escalating 
force might ensue, resulting eventually in major armed 
conflict. Further., at any time a State was free to 
declare that a "state of war " existed and thereby 
discard any international lecfal regulation over its 
decision to initiate use of armed- farce international 
relations. Operationally, then, the outcome, was that 
traditional international law did not regulate a State's 
decision to use substantial armed force against another 
-State* */ 



Only in this century, "due primarily to the4f rightful 
experiences of World Wars I and II and the enormous 
increase in destructive capability of military technology, 
especially nuclear .technology, has 4 the customary law 
of our global- commuriity changed to prohibit the;, use 
of' at least substantial armed force in international 
relations, unless required for self-defense or collective/ 
self-defense. .The United Nations Charter, in Articles 
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2(4) and 51, both expressed and further reinforced f 
t^Ls new customary rule by restating the rule in specific' 
vtjeaty provisions that eventually bound nearly every 
State, in the world community as a matter of treaty 
law. . The Charter, in Article 2(4) and Chapter VII, 
made additional major progress by creating a centralized 
community agency, the Security Council, to determine,, 
the appropriate instances* for, and- the quantum of, 
t'he use of armed force i/i international relations. 
Thus , the Charter proh itfi te'd use of armed force in 
reprisal prior to Secur ity< Council authorization, - 
and subjected alleged use of armed force for immediate 
self-defense or collective self-defense to Security 
Council review and determination of appropr iate future 
action . . 

We see today the shambles of the Charter system 
fox regulating use of armed force in inter national 
relations. This outcome is due ' pr imar i ly , to the. 
f,ailure of the more powerful States Jzo accept an inter- " 
national system based upon the higridegree of toleration, 
accommodat iori and cooperation that the Charter envisions. 
Secondarily/ however, one may say generally of most 
Member State governments that their intensely parochial 
and short term perceptions of interests have resulted 
in gross failure to support regulation ,o£ armed force 
by the Security Councils Also, with few exceptions, 
States nave failed to commit national resources unilat- 
erally or in alliance outside global or regional community , 
structures to prevent or terminate unlawful uses of 
armed force. The le^al outcomes of this pattern of 
parochial perspective in the post World War II period & 
— a pattern ;that seems to have intensified as the 
horrors of World War II grew more distant in time 
-- are most discouraging ^Fi rdt , as a matter of customary 
practice , State's' ha^e rerapved r elat i ve ly low level / 
uses of/ armed force from the -regulatory scheme* of \ 
the Charter. Now, under customary law, 'each State ^ 
fteels free at its unilateral decision to uafc low levels 
of armed force as ^sanc£ions in reprisal 'in situations 
where armed force is y a proportionate remedy. Thus, . ' 
for minor uses %.o£^armed force , we have , returned to 
the traditional international law system of reprisal 
with all of its regulatory imperfections and its risk 
of .escalation into ^major ariffed conflict -- a risk 
far .more perilous than, in the past, due to modern 
military technology. What. of major, substantial uses 
o'f armed force? . Ajtewe still keeping a "cap" on armed i 
force by regulating the use of major or substantial - 
armed force? Again, the regulatory reg ime of the 
Charter, under which the Security Council would authorize 
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initiation of use of substantial armed force; or would m 
determine if a prior use of armed force had been justified 

• in self or collective self-defense and determine appro- * 
priate future action, clearl-y has 'Tailed to function. 
This failure to function has been caused, first. Jay 
* tfce veto or 'threat of veto of one or another of the 
Permanent Members of the Security Council, and secortdly, 
by the lack of wMl, generally, of those^or ot£er 
Member States to be -prepared to support S£dur ity Council 
decisions by committing personnel and material resources 

" to a combat situation. 

Does the basic Charter .prohibition, or the uncjierlying 
customary law prohibition, against use. of substantial 
armed force except for self-defense or collective 
self-defense continue to- exist? The prohibition ififiDs 
continue to exist, but this observer must note a continued 
erosion of commitment to the rule. First, in the 
past fifteen years especially, we have seen various 
N justifications offered under the concept o£ self-defense 
that stretch that concept to the breaking point. 
We have seen majo^ uses of armed force that go far 
beyond permissible "anticipatory self-def enSe" , to 
become impermissible "preemptive strikes" to ward 
off some alleged p° R sible danger that ma^ arise at 
' some uncertain future date. Indeed, we have recent,- 
and 'current, instances of substantial arr^ied conflict 
in which States have either initiated^ conflict without t 
even token obeisance to the excuse of self-defense, 
or else have continued to use major armed force after 
any rea son able ^lf -defense , object iye clearly had 

been achieved. — \ 

v \ / 

r Wishing not to ^engage in a "lengthy jeremiad, 

~* I , say shortly and. plainly, that I see our world community 
. ~ rushing down a slippery slope towards ^ the traditional* 
nineteenth-century rule. of no legal restraint over 
major armed force. If the world community does not 
act now, we may, find ourselves in a situation of "Von » 
Clauswitz revisited," ,with the world again, as Von 
Clauswi^z-^said/ viewing armed force amorally, as ^simply 
afnotWerT per«fissible means * to conduct ^foreiae policy. 
This trend occurs in the context of enormous destructive 
■ capability of current nuclear military technology, 
and of drastic increase in des true ti veness and t costs 
of conventional military technology. For governmental 
.officials dround the wprld to allow international 
regulation of resort to" armed force . ta retrogress 
even to its present condition, much less, to allow 
-> .eventual termination of -such legal *regul3.tibn,' suggests 
awesome irrationality; it^is parochialism rampant; 
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This ife" the road to chaos, and in the words of the 
poet Yeats, I feel the "center breaking up," 



B. Economic Coopera tion Promoting Unhindered Trade 

In th T e 1930s the world community witnessed *r.ampant 
economic protectionism .and the serious* batixmal and • 
inte mat iQnal . consequents of. that approach. During 
the post-EWorld War II era, until recently, a strong, 
fundamental commitment to economic cooperation, to 
promote unhindered [ trade' has existed. Despite mucr^ 
progress, however, we still have principally, an i*nter--P 
national, competitive- ^economic system' rather than a 
mutually cooperative system. The economic "pie" "in 
world trade is still seen unduly as a Vf ixed value . 
with the question being who .g'ets a .big^eE slice at 
the expense of* another, - rather' than as a potentially 
^ expanding value as transactional flowa^. and cooperation 
[ increase . Further , in recent, years we have' seeh o a 
mpuntirig progression of forms of State action constituting 
significant covert protect ic)nism. Most disturbing 
have been the protect lonist factions by industrial-? 
ized States?, which have -the largest stake in and the 
largest impact^ upon international trade. Now, in 
a period* of worldwide recession, in defiance of -lessons 
Supposedly learned in the 1930s, we are Witnessing 
much, more;., blatant^ acts of protectionism and threats 
of njjpcre 'to follow. This J trend -as not only, shofc't-sighted 
and , in j'ur.ious to international economic well-being, 
but also, serves to raise levels of ideological attacks' 
that worsen international, political . relations. We 
are <-today presented with/ the spectre of a breakdown 
in fiee tr a ade,at a,, time* when the world commjLinj,ty is 
iri't'ensely more inte'r ctependegt economically than in 
the 1930s. J ;■ o v \' »; ' ' V 



C. Promotion of the Improve ment of the Human Condition 
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> 1. Economic ; development 



-In their provision of aid for economic development 
rernments of "the developed, industrialized States 
ive historically: evidenced ambivalence.'. Pursuant 
) a° great 'number; of .bilateral arid multilateral- inter- 
national agreements, they have given aid to under- 
developed States , but much like tfre .^wealthy person' s 
token tithe to a church, the giving^apriears like "coltecibus 
money". Having giV.efi Something -, albeit extremely 



dp minimus when compared with the give r 1 s gross, national 
product, standard of -< living-, or wealth possessed , 
the giving States have \ felt they have fully satisfied 
_ajiy moral or. legal obligation that may 'exist and have 
adequately demonstrated their commitment to helping 
the ■ "haveVnofV States.* ^ 1 • H 

Further, mubh of th£ economic aid, and, here I 
choose to restrict my remark to U.S.. aid only, has 
been: ^ v * 

(a) highly selective as * to the rfature of' 
the donees, based on such criteria as his- 
torical or cultural af f inities'*pr political 
or economic benefits the donee could provide 
the donor in return; 

(b) short-term in - value, ..not cal^&cflated 



to- develop substantially the° donee's tt^hho- 
logical, ag r i cultural,, and general eoongjkic 



base, and . , . f 



o(c) increasingly in the form of military ^ 
aid or as an ancillary aspect of military" 
* aid . 

Finally, U.S. eapnomic aid has been steadily decreasing 
as a percentaA of its gross national pro.duct and 
at a time of increasing, enormous n.eed. 

- 2 1 Promotio n of Human -Rights 

x 1 One of the most striking and encouraging aspects 
of international relations j» po s t- Wp r Id War II era 
has been the recognition of *WH?nari rights as a proper, 
and serious concern. Under.^Lnteigrat iorial agreements 
at the. global and regional levels, many States have 
adopted major bodies of human rights policy'and l#w. 
The number of State parties to current international 
agreements grows' daily, arj>d the process* of further 
expansion of human rights law cdhtinbes. - Urvf ortujiately / 
at ^present, formal international law>-heire' appears 
to be* well in advance of "the will £nd^capabilit# of 
many national governments to comply with their ofc>ligc(gions , 
or even £p move substantial $gr toward ef fective cpmRliance . 
-Many States have ye't--£o establish the social, economic^ 
'and. political features requisite for a national public 
."' order amenable to compliance witK hunjan rights obligation^ 
assumed by their, governments. 'In some States, gair\s 
in jpr otec tiori of human rights hay© been,* ■ reduced or 



destroyed due to a continuing serines of domestic crises 
or external cr ises in* inte rna t ionill relation^. In - 

mother States, the perspectiv^k and ^fcrject ives o£- those 
exercising governmental co-ffrol simply. are* opposed * 
to honor ihg 'human rights obligations for some. <>r all 
of those subjected to their controf. Thue, the ^act 
that news reports and information reports of relftble 
f^crt: gathering groups ate replete with widespread, * 

;m&j.or deprivations of human rights in violation of 

viihte mat ional law should be no cause for surprise. 

jitfrie world community has a long and difficult rpad 
ahead in achieving the goal of'global, ef fect ive^protec tj.on 
of human rights. * : ^ - 

^fhe widespread and, in many instance^, terrible 
deprivations of human r ights suffered today is indeed 
tragic . However , I suggest that the cause for most 
immediate serious concern as regards the international - 

•law of human rights is not so. milch the human suffering 
that occurs, but the decreasing will of •governments^ 
of States enjoying substantial protection of hujnan 
rights to press for performance of international obli- 
gations or a t _ least for best efforts at performance . 
Without energetic, continuing' effort by those States 
that have been in the forefront of the struoftlfe to 
create and expand international, protection or human 
rights, the obstacles to future progress are rendered 
intensely more difficult to surmount. Currently, 
this flagging interest is illustrated, first, by the- 
use, at nios t , of minimal c^Srcive sanctions, in situations 
"wh^ re 'other , more coercive, sanctions are readily 
available that would be still appropriate under inter- 
naiti6nal law and significantly more effective. Second!^ 
the, trend seems to be for many States to be reluctant*. 

* tp use even minimal coercive strategies ( q ■ g ■ > diplomatic * 
protest) , or eyen be>nef.ic5ial strategies (more -social 
and economic development "aid, military support,' etc.) , 
to motivate ceca lc i t r an t^flki<lr nmefit s to %ira intain or^ 

■ improve protection of hfj^K^ rights . With' .regret 

cv. I must say that the r£cerut cHRict of the U.S.* Government^ 
,welX* illustrates this discouraging trend . 

• . • ' ■ • * j * ■ * *' ■ , > ' ■ ' 

.» . a/' sb^trce of 'perhaps, the greatest influence - that 
the United states exerts in the perspectives of persons 

r arout^^ jthe world is the basic ideras ♦ expressed i^n 
our l^clarat ion k of Independence and c^ft: Constitution. . 

s We* 'are rw?t speaT< ing of a specif ic form . of government , 
.o^'eVen of a 1 specif ic doctr ine f% but rather, of those^ 
universal ^fuaman Aspirations. perhaps best summed up^ 

m "in the phX ase'Jlrf £ , libertfy and the pursuit of happiness. 
These are ideals that we shall .never fully . attain : 
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in American jsociety, precisely because they are unattain- ' 
ab3^j|fin their .totality this^side of perfectiofu ' However , 
thfcse ideals have always been a beckoning light before 
American society, tOH^Ak which we have made significant 
progress; Halting/ Static progress, wIVeri jlte view, .< 
u two hundred years of American history, but ^togrefcs 

rleverthelesS. : " ■» 

* j* . 

The point is that the: United States hagf symbolized 
the yearning for, the attainment of theaBpideals not p 

^only for our citizens^ but for humanity* everywhere, 
However American society may fail at any particular 
moment to struggle to attain tho§e ideals / for' itself 

'■or for. others, the , underlying belief, embedded^ in 
the core of American nationhood , t that those ideals 
should be attained by all persons has made of the 
Unitpd States a .symbol of hope around the world and 
has been a powerful ideological soiurce of support 
for the United States in foreign relations. In recent 
decides we seem to have learned some valuable lessons 
about the difficulties in altering perspectives or 
conduct in foreign societies. The United - States has, 
I trust, undergone a^benef icial loss both of naivete 
and of arrogance in its efforts to promote expanded 

', projection* of human rights in the world community,. 
.Policie^based on a better understanding of difficulties 
and of limitations of U.S. capabilities not only would 
be more sensible, but also, should result in more 

. effective .U.S. efforts to protect, human rights.. 

. < However, better understanding\and humility in 
efforts to protect human rigtitV is not at all to be' 
confused with downgrading or. abandoning those efforts. 
Under the curcerit U.S. Administration, perhaps due 
in part to-bkck*lash from disappointments suffered 
in past international human rights activities, the 
United States has. for the first time announced as 
an explicit aspect of our foreign relations policy 
■an approach that, at bottom, shows a moral disregard 
for human rights^ elsewhere . The United States has, 
in ef'f^pt, communicated the message that so *lon^H as • 
the government o£^nother State is against comniunisfti, 
or more to* the pofrit, will riot cooperate with the \ 
Soviet Union in the global U.S. — Soviet competition 
for- power, and is otherwise nat ser iously, inimical . 
to the United States, the U.S. Government either will 
n(5t express concern with the deprivation of human 
rights buffered by 4 those subjected tp that StateJs 
.control, or, if concern is expressed, n&^negative 
actions ..will be taken that migh.t in any way interfere 
with optimum^ cooperation in resisting cbmrnuaist influence 
. domestically* or .internationally^^EherKore, unless 
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forced t^o act by Cong cess, cas illustrated by the pi 
Salvador situation/ sicffCjf iqant U.S. actions seeking 
protection of human rights appear to Occur only in. 
the case of human rights deprivations by governments 
or other political 'groups {^.gC^ -the ?|^L-0- or the 
rebel factions in States' whpre' the U.a^pupport the 
government) seen * as; opposed to the U.S. «^the U.S. - 
Soviet power competition or seen as otherwise' inimical 
to the U.S. . ■ 

Thus, the cunrent U.S. approach basically reduces 
concern for international human- rights- to being a 
pawn in ,the global power eontest-jS&th the S o vie t "ft ni o n . , 
The hypocrisy of "this approach v arid the .immorality ' 
,6.f" so^ using. . the t tragic ^suffer i'ng of human beings', 
when cdnt^asteft to the "'historic* mor al. position tfr*t. 
farmed, the* foundation-- for- <Amej:ljcan concern for human 
rights elsewhere, would* se^m^ reaidily apparent. Indeed, 
one weJ_l might ask how different . this appr.oa.ch is 
from that J^ng taken by the Soviet Union in its use 
of -hjurnan .rights as an instrument for partisan political 
advantage in interrr^tional relations; for which 
we have „coi?£ ifiuously castigated the '^Soviet Union. 
However myotic the' U 4 .S. .Government may have »been in 
the past in dealing with human' rights shortcomings 
of States to Which ijt had closd ties, and no matt.ei: 
hbw keen the U*S, Government historically has; been 
to note human rights deprivations of the Soviet Government" 
or of Soviet .allies, human rights policies in American 
foreign gelations did evidence basically a fundamental 
concern universal in its application. Afc heart, albeit$, 
imperfectly^ past . governmental policy was true to 
the ideals that the Un^it^d States has symbolized to 
others. This observer much fears that the current 
policy will, if continued, i destroy a vitally important 
basis of influence in' U.S. foreign relations, to the 
immediate and the long-term detriment of the United 
States ' and w of internat j.onal law -f or -protection of 
human rights-. One . devpu,tly ' hop'es that the/current 
policy will change. ; . • jf ^ 

D. ^jnj[iy-an(3 A ppraisal * 

i.^have Tbriefly and broadly sketched a dangerous^ 
potentially, tragdrtr -picture of our international Lpgal 
system. The picture shows the community agencies 
Of c the U.N. .Charter and regional agreements operating 
a^^j. minimal r levels of political and legal aut$Q£ity 
in^regul^ t i,n<J_ the use * of armed fo,rce, while' national 
governments operate with increasing will to use aTrgied 
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force without legal restraint. It shows the international 
law of economic -fcboper'at ion as ser iously threatened 
by a trend .toward economic warfare through protectionism. 
Finally, thd picture portrays a crisis in international 
law promoting the improvement of the human condition, - 
as interna y ti6nal support for economic development 
and for the protection of human, rights dwindles even 
as economic hardship and deprivation of human rights ' % 
increase for th*e overwhelming majority of national 
societies in the world community. 

_ • • • - : •■ 

3\ ' - What is ,tti'e reason for this .deteriorating trend? : 
" ■ • " ' This observer, suggests that; ax^urid th^j^wbxld today 
9 ^.government officials arid piiiv.a'te elites ^ evijrehQfe incjrea^; 
« ingly suspicious/ par och ial* per'spe'ct iveSy^that see 
l&$tpt our commonality , but areas of Si^er«iGe.^Thes6 
r ^ r i|rs , pecti-ves see not /O our" i^tyal interact in seeking - 
minimum u>e of*a"rmed force P.ther serious coercion 

and in 'seeking iraxri™ 

tiut rather, see only&s^tes^^ aggrandizing - , * 

pdwer and wealth* T^fljffe paro 

nnt our, inter dependencies .in attaining security- from v 
transnational coercion. an<3 security- f roiti *^»^fe^atio^_^ 
of - mind, and tody, from starvation, maJ^jutr it ion" di^a^F~*a 
illiteracy ajid lack of opportsnitjr to <Jev£lQp to* fflg 
fullness' w humar> capability. * I. suggest this" problSjt^ / 
of perspectiv.es is at the core of pr esent difficulties 
in maintaining and improving, th£ present' state of 
international, law. Withr this "in -.mind/'. I Aow raise 
my plea for h,elp from anthropologists v * * . J - 

, A / t ■ . ;• /..^ ;" A'. \ A • 

* " - 1 " ■' ■ * ; ' ' ; * 

II. A PLEA FOR HELP FRO M ANTHtjffiffLOGISTS^ 

- In this crisis period for international 'law, 

. -.lawyer's mns_t look, to other disciplines;;^ many, in the 
social sciences, and assuredly, anthropology- Culture, 
** diplomacy ajnd legal process are Highly interdependent. - 
At the^ international lev^ V§ nped recognition arid 
appraisal of that interdep^deace^^HP^^ by helping 
government of f icials/.ts^^V^^ti- imj^rxjye^ Understanding 
- of th;eir°;dwh an£j&tft^ ckn 
*• assist inA providajrl^ a ^efj^r * f raipe \ 

&*of reference* f<or^the^ imp/^Pentat iofi 

* of international la w f ; iSex^^B^'^ • -I ^6gge^^th>Kante,r- 
J national lawyers' arid; many, a golden x 

ttutfget froduv^he knoWJ^ M . 
. Recently rx'om a ser MfeVof ^i^ngis c/rf Vcu 1 1 u r e\ and 
v d i p 1 om acy , * pub 1 i s hi ed Ai n; Studies in Third Wtff Id Societies . , , 
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(No 12, 1980) , r-was able to draw some exciting appli- 
cations /for international relations and international 
law. From an article by Prof essor . Paul Wagnarell^, 
"Inanian Diplomacy in the Khomeini* Era", I, ettti°apQlated 
six ,<lsp^cts of perspective or conduct of representatives 
of a traditional society caught up in radical. social 
change that- were directly contrary to what a negotiator 
of a stable, modern State might ordinarily expept 
in international negotiations^ . From another article 
by Dr . Lincoln *Laod is , "Soviet Perspectives; Soviet 
Motives", -came an emphasis x>n broad and "deep inquiry 
into national' culture as an aid in -better understanding 
the perspectives, and mo^iyes of a nation's leadeggu, 
As a final example, in his book . Law 'Without '■•^f^^ ^xis*: '- 

Order in Primitive' Society 'and the World Community,* 

Professor Michd'el Barkuip describes, the operational^ 
Ubga'l s^st'em v .— * much of it impl ici t , without formal , 
centralized institutions or agencies — functioning 
ihV0^jgmeriVar^' vr llneage societies in Equatorial Af r ica . 
Pj^p'fessor E-ar^kum msfkes some compelling comparisons 
of similarities (and differences) with the international 
*16cjal system*, wfiich in turn help to explain the operation 
(and possibilities ^ or improvement) of international 
v l^w as a^legal system 'largely lacking the formal enforce- 
ment? mechanisms found in national legal • Systems . 
I suggest that anthropologists have far more to offer 
than th£y*realize^ Iyk aid 5 to the world .community in 
£it9- continue efforts to minimize the use of armed 
force in international relations and to establish 
f a, stable world public order system »cpj)imit ( £ed to human, 
.dignity and the optimal social, *j^conbrtiic ahcl political 
werl-l-b,eirifg of all. ; p&6ples.f , t • { 

• ^ T.fr^fc^; are % other, tf flvb;r*e .§pec if ic tasks for -which' 
I^lsoV^lb for aid from anth foig^ogy . Thes^e taslcs 
are once prelude to the f oregoinqPBttfg-term objective^ 
fok-^pur wo?^d 'community arid yet in'extrppealjfcLy intertwined 
i ri <i o n -,g€> \ n gv pr o c e s s ^ b f attain ijyq t no'ls.e object i.v ; e s < 
^en^^ Fulbri^ght in his ^ r TSfr'-ftr r^ q^nce of Power 
sp£*a : k£' *o£ % the /need- of. re'newe^., £edic^i<in_ of American 
fore^gft policy to '"an - idea v .Aat^jj|»inw can-hc^ld* on 
to," * This observer's view- is. '^at *^9fcj^?ncipal Reason 
for t - the pVesengj* American nah^on^Mjlaige, ohe ; tfrat 
has #> existed to* far^ too rtiany^e'arlBBK precisely that 

^Amei'fian society,, a pte 1 y g lo t/ % ti5Te$%f * pJfbple.£ , lias 1 
ft>r |onie time *not^had a undfyicig national goal 

,a picture of, wha^^it* wants become as a.so t ciety, 

and J^f - what is to be its f attire 1 rote in the . vtfbjrld 

.domirurn^ty 'The United*- States needjs .fbhai^ goal;,/ .fcfiat 
inspi ra 1 t ional. . vision , around wrtidn its P£0.$^*J*an 

.f^lly and mobilise their ef*f orfcs \ ^h£1? g^oa® iimst 



come out of the M national psyche , out of the national 
culture/ and' anthropologists could be of much : aid 
in that task. Likewise/ the world £©nimurii-fcy/ a community 
incredibly rich and diverse in cultures/ also needs 
"an ldea;that ^mankind can hold- on, to. " Anthropologists 
around' the wojld surely have valuable contributions 
to offer qjkcerning that .common th-eifie needed to mobilize 
♦exf orttf 'for international tolerance . accommodation 
and cooperation. . Are ftiese not noble tasks for our 
thne? v 
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